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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


Practical Views on Nervous Diseases. By G. Cal- 
vert Holland, M.D.,&c. 8vo. Headland. 
Tuer is a deep feeling of humiliation associated 
with physiological inquiries. That the impon- 
derable should have long eluded research—that 
experiment, observation, and induction, carried 
on with indomitable perseverance by the most 
sagacious intellects, should have only succeeded 
in gradually unfolding the laws of electrical, mag- 
netic, and other phenomena, of a more or less 
occult nature, and have still left far more to be 
desired than has ever yet been accomplished, we 
feel surprised at, yet not humiliated; but that the 
science of life, the secret springs of action, feeling, 
and thought, should be no more laid open to us in 
the present day than they were in those of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen, is most assuredly a fact 
which it is profoundly humiliating to contemplate. 

The author of “ An Experimental Inquiry into 
the Laws of Life,” “ The Philosophy of Animated 
Nature,” and many other successful works in Phy- 
siology, has made several steps in advance, which 
come out still more distinctly in this his latest 


tical Views on Nervous Diseases. Sir John Here 
schel has long age described the brain as an elec- 
trie pile, constantlysin action, and discharging 
itself at regular intervals along the nerves which 
communicate with the heart; aud Dr. Holland ex- 
poses, at great length, that the principle—electric 
or_otherwise—by which the nervous system is 
animated, is susceptible of accumulation and dis- 
persion, and that according to the predominance 
ofeither condition is the manifestation of vital 
phenomena. This theory of nervous action is 
not, he says, a hasty generalisation: it is the re- 
sult of years of reflection. He might have added, 
also, years of application. Dr. Holland has gone 
on, 0 our own knowledge, exhibiting the appli- 
cation of these views to the solution of various 
dificulties—each more curious than the other— 
the last to which we called the attention of the 
readers of the Literary Gazette being “the disco- 
very of the use of the hair in the animal economy;” 
as also to the light which they throw on a variety 
of morbid conditions, and now also their practical 
application to the treatment of diseases. The 
reader will not, indeed, feel surprised ifan author, 
whose energies have been concentrated during a | 
quarter of a century upon one all-important yet 
limited field of research, should hold a strong | 
conviction that the future progress of medicine | 
will depend on the degree of attention devoted to | 
the examination of the functions and influence of | 
the nervous system. 
The intermittent character of all vital opera- | 
tions is one of the dogmas essential to these views, | 
whether in explaining the action of the nervous | 
system, in its relations to the functions of respira: | 
tion, to the moving powers of the blood, or to the 
digestive or other functions of the body. The | 
discussion of these important subjects eliminates | 
‘variety of new and curious views, upon points 
of great interest to the medical man and the phy- 
siologist alike. Such are the cause of gangrena | 
senilis, the movements of the heart, mental and 
bodily changes induced in the male and female 
on the advent of puberty, the dependence of both 
Yoluntary and involuntary muscles on the same | 
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nervous agent, the condition of the nervous 
system in sleep, paralysis, &c., the influence of the 
nervous system in inflammatory diseases, and the 
relation of the nervous system to the skin. 

Out of these various and important considera- 
tions there emanates also others of little less prac- 
tical importance, which are the laws and nature 
of sympathetic phenomena; or, as Dr. Holland 
defines such, the influence exercised by one organ 
upon another, independently of volition, from mo- 
difications in the actions of the nervous principle. 
‘Lo illustrate this part of his subject, the Doctor 
refers to the influence of ideas in the expression 
of the countenance, and to the influence of ideas 
in the distribution of the nervous principle. Som- 
nambulism and night-mare are instanced as illus- 
trative of the influence of ideas on the motions of 
the body—so likewise yawning, sighing, cough- 
ing, sneezing, &c. 

Dr. Holland next proceeds to describe sympa- 
thetic phenomena, which arise from external im- 
pressions, either on the direct organs of the senses 
or otherwise; and their organic sympathetic phe- 
nomena, as the sympathy of the stomach and the 
animal system generally, pain, lock-jaw, &c. 

The same views of the influence of the nervous 
principle are likewise illustrated by the nature of 
the relations between diseases attacking the same 
person at different, and often remote, periods, 
and the conversion of diseases. All modifications 
of the circulation arising, according to the author, 
from the altered condition of the nervous system, 
so likewise every morbid action is, in this view of 
the isatter, a centre of accumulated nervous 
energy; but this does not take away from the 
possible translation, or conversion, of diseases; a 
misconception of the true nature of which, he 
argues, may be the source of serious errors in 
practice. 

In researches of so wide an extent, and embrac- 
ing so many subjects for consideration, we might, 
were time and space at our command, critically 
object to some mere matters of detail. Dr. Hol- 
land has done much to avoid the exaggerated im- 
portance which a writer is apt to attach to his own 
exclusive views in their various and almost num- 
berless applications; but he still appears to us, | 
in the ardour with which he has pursued his | 
favourite subject of the distribution of nervous | 
energy, to have too much neglected at times the 
consideration whence that energy is derived. 
We do not mean the remote part of the question 
in which he is at issue with Dr. Marshall Hall, 





body is living at the expense of the higher faculties of 
the mind. The life of such a man is certainly un- 
profitably sacrificed to discreditable practises and 
habits, and to the neglect of the higher faculties, 
but scarcely at their expense. Mind and intel- 
lect are obscured and brutalised by the same 
practises it is true, but that rather as a result of 
those practises than from any primary drain upon 
the higher faculties. On the contrary, we should 
seek in the abuse of the higher faculties the 
luxurious indulgence of vain imaginations, the 
fond and pertinaceous adherence to one set of 
ideas, or one train of thought, to the exclusion of 
others; the excessive use of one order of faculties, 
as those of reflection, to the detriment of those of 
observation, or other similar unjust and unequal 
taxations of the nervous functions; for example, 
of one nervous function living at the expense of 
another, not in the animal function in which the 
drain upon the higher faculties is secondary and 
the morbid or abnormal effects produced are not 
the result of excessive use, but of neglect and dis- 
use and of consequent deterioration. The total 
absorption of Dr. Holland’s mind in the influence 
of the nervous principle on the vital functions, 
leads him at times to overlook the beautiful har- 
mony that exists between these very functions 
and the sustention of the nervous principle, and 
to cause him to do an injustice to humanity, to 
which he would give a degree of perfection on a 
creature of mere brain and nerves, which does not 
(and no doubt for wise purposes) belong to him in 


‘this state of being. 


The great and important work, however, of 
which we have heré attempted to givea very super- 
ficial and general notion, is, it is to be observed, 
one essentially of theory and induction, borne out 
by an infinite variety of applications to those 
orders of considerations which appertain to the 
subject; and, as far as such a mode of treatment 
and investigation can go—the author carefully 
eschewing all attempts to theorize on the ultimate 
causes of the actions of the body—the work is one 
more lasting monument to his powers of generali- 
sation, and to his rare ability to carry out one set 
of views into all their most practical and yet 
various bearings. 








RADETSKI’S CAMPAIGN IN PIEDMONT. 
Scenes from the Life of a Soldier in Active Service. 
Murray. 

More of the campaigns of Piedmont, and more of 


who considers the brain and the nerves of the | the war in Hungary. The echoes of battles and 
senses to be the seat of the immortal soul, | sieges seem to ring in our ears from every quar- 
and to be independent of the vis nervosa—but | ter, and the reverberations to last long. The 
simply the common-place reflex dependence of | chief sound, in the present instance, is derived 
nervous action upon assimilation and circulation— | from the German of F. W. Hacklinder, a reporter, 
the supply in fact given to the nervous battery | or, as it is now the fashion to say, the “ Our Own 


by the animal functions. That in the sensualist | 
there isa development of flesh which is morbid, | 
and a stupor and inactivity of the brain and ner- 
vous energy which is also neither a healthy nor a 
creditable state of things, we readily admit; but 
still we are not all “ nervous energy ”—even ner- 
vous energy may be overtaxed, delirium tremens 
may result from excessive study or nervous de- 
pression, as well as from the abuse of exciting 
drinks; and we cannot see how Dr. Holland can 
aver that while the sensualist frequently exhibits | 
an unwieldy and useless mass of flesh, his counte- 
nance also exhibits the revolting fact, that the 





Commissioner,” of the Allgemeine Zeitung, who 
was favourably received by Marshal Radetski, and 
attended his operations in the brief and brilliant 
campaign of 1849, of which his account was pub- 
lished in the German journal we have specified. 
To this narrative is added a similar one from the 
Revue des deur Mondes, by an officer attached to 
the other side, and attending the head quarters 
of the unfortunate King Charles Albert, sacrificed, 


| as the writer asserts, to Demagogie ; fr, says he— 


“ Following his own inspirations, Charles Albert 
would not have been reduced to the aliernative 
of battle or deposition, victory or abdication, 
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He would have chosen his own time for combat, 
and if conquered would have preserved the 
prestige of a king and the influence of a negotia- 
tor. ‘The democratic principle has sacrificed him 
to its precipitation, its imprudence, and its 
cowardice, and now it pursues him with its 
eulogies. The democratic principle is fond of 
kings—when they quit the throne.” 

Descriptions of the siege of Temeswar, so nobly 
defended, and of scenes in the camp of the Ban, 
are also appended in translations from the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, and furnish, the first a melancholy 
picture of the horrors, and the last a characteris- 
tic sketch of the more familiar incidents of war. 

Only premising that the authors on the cam- 
paign in Piedmont agree in all the main points 
they relate, though entirely opposite in their po- 
litical views, we proceed with M. Hacklinder, on 
his great chestnut horse, issuing from Milan with 
the Austrian army, to which the cessation of the 
armistice had been communicated from its Italian 
enemies. Of that city itself, at this period, he 
states :— 

“Milan was neither more lifeless nor more 
lively than of old. It had only been abandoned 
by some of the great families, who, after spend- 
ing their money in fomenting insurrection, and 
seducing thousands of the humbler classes to 
their ruin, had, on the return of the darbarians, 
left their deluded followers in the lurch. In the 
memorable five days of the ‘ great revolution,’ the 
principal part had been played by an incredible 
number of strangers and by a rabble, partly 
hired, and partly attracted by hope of spoil to 
the fray. Of these many still remained, giving 
trouble enough to the authorities, till they made 
themselves amenable to justice for concealing 
arms, levying recruits, or seducing to forbidden 
practices. Here, as in Germany, were to be seen 
a uumber of sinister countenances, which, seen 
wherever they may be, here, in Prussia, Suabia, 
or Bavaria, present a singular family likeness. 

“The class of respectable citizens, as well as 
that of the peasants who earned their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, never favoured or took 
part in the insurrection. Its numerical force con- 
sisted of the Proletariat, anxious to break down 
the barriers of law and right, not fur the sake of 
freedom, but of licence and plunder. Strangely 
enough, the agitators were mostly of the noble 
class, large proprietors, princes, and counts, am- 
bitious of great parts in the drama. ‘Their resi- 
dences are now in military occupation; that is to 
say, inasmuch as they have declined to accept 
repeated summonses to return home, their palaces 
have been allotted as quarters for. the officers, 
who make themselves as comfortable as may be 
in the state apartmen‘s. In the streets I observed, 
as I have said, nothing unusual, except here and 
there groups collected to read some new pro- 
clamation, or to talk politics under their breath.” 

Here the writer finds the veteran Radetski (of 
whom, throughout, he speaks in terms of the 
warmest and most grateful eulogy ):— 

“Surrounded by many superior officers of va- 
rious denominations, and by that body of orderly 
officers well-known by the name of his plovers ; 
for as that bird remains on unwearied wing, and 
holds its course over marsh and moor, sedge and 
swamp, ever cheerful and strong of heart, so are 
these gentlemen ever in the saddle on the mar- 
shal’s behest. The carriages which are allowed 
to the regular officers of the staff are sufficiently 
numerous; but to these and the pack and led 
horses allowed to the orderlies is to be added a 
most contraband train of conveyances and equi- 
Rages, peasants with wine and provision cars, and 

roves and drivers of oxen. The whole is closed 
together by the staff dragoons and the Seres- 
chaners, who form the body-guard of the head- 
quarter. Upon the march the baggage sticks 
as closely as it may to the head-quarter, but is 
often interrupted, and thence spun out into a 
long and broken line, by the march of columns 





on the same road, so that the front is a league in 
advance of the rear, which leads to many incon- 
veniences at the evening halt. A led horse is 
missing at one moment, a pack horse at another, 
clerks are seeking for thecarriage which contains 
the chancellerie, dogs are jumping from waggons 
in search of their masters, horses plunge and kick, 
and happy the man who is provided with his billet, 
or who, if unprovided, ean find the orderly officer 
who is charged with their distribution. Fresh co- 
lummns of troops, with their own baggage, with ar- 
tillery rumbling, and bands playing, complete the 
uproar, and swell the confusion. The field-mar- 
shal, who on long marches travels in his carriage, 
a light coupée with four horses, has also with him 
two large fourgons containing his table service 
for himself and his suite. On the march and in 
the field, all officers and employés on duty near 
his person are invited to his table. In the court- 
yard of the housé where he lodges, if time allows, 
every thing is rapidly unpacked, and the eook, a 
man of indomitable energy in his vocation, makes 
unheard of exertions in pursuit of such materials 
as the place affords. In default of a spacious 
room the table is spread in the court itself. The 
field-marshal usually takes his seat in the centre 
of one side, next him the archdukes and lieu- 
tenant-generals, and after them every one where 
he can find a place, with little or no distinction of 
rank; the general by the captain, the colonel by 
the lieutenant, and a bond of good-humour and 
merriment connects the whole. The provisions 
are simple, a rice soup, beef, vegetables, a roast 
and salad, good red wine, which abounds in these 
parts, and plenty of it. I must own to a pleasant 
recollection of these feasts, of the good humour 
which distinguished them, and of the absence of 
all constraint, except that of good breeding, in 
the conversation, and, not to be forgotten, the 
toasts extemporised in rhyme ef our excellent in- 
tendant-general the Count Pachta. I can only 
regret that I neglected to copy out that which, 
on St. Joseph’s day, the saint’s day of the marshal, 
in the quarter of St. Angelo, excited the mirth of 
the marshal himself and all the company. This 
is a specimen of the style of intercourse which 
prevails among the officers of the Austrian army, 
anc which distinguishes it from many others.” 
But soon the serious business of blood begins. 
The action of the passage of the Ticino, and 
the partial battle ot Mortara were fought, and 
Chrzanowsky and Charles Albert forced, in con- 
sequence of the latter, to retreat to Novara, and 
there concentrate their forces for the decisive 
struggle so fatal to them. With the account of 
numbers, and the actual operations, so often told | 
in newspapers, we need not trouble our readers; | 
but we think they will be interested by the fol- | 
lowing extracts, which describe different scenes | 
that do not find a record in official dispatches or | 
bulletins. The Austrians march on Novara. 
“The high road was thronged with advancing | 
corps, through which we were obliged to insinuate | 
ourselves, and we soon fell in with a long train | 
of the surgical waggons, which were hurrying to | 
the terrible spot of their rendezvous. I eannot | 
omit here to remark upon the admirable organisa- | 
tion of these carriages. They are light, drawn 
by one horse, with C springs, and the seat is of | 
flexible girths, upon which, during the march, | 
from five to six light litters are arranged, which | 
during the action are taken down and used to 
transport the wounded. Near the great carriages 
of the surgical corps are fixed poles with red and 
white flags; each of these designates to those 
who have need a principal spot for operations. 
Such a flag now fluttered in the middle of the 
road to Novara, and I can assure you that 
neither the roll of the artillery nor the sight of 
the dead in Mortara occasioned so painful an im- 
pression as this blood-red streamer, which de- 
noted the place of so much human suffering. 
Men slightly wounded, such as could yet ride or 
walk, met us before we reached the village. Ge- 








neral Stadion also passed us, more severely burt 
for a ball had passed through his chest. ° Other 
wounded officers assured us that the affair was 
very hot where they had left it, and a Jiicoy 
who sat by a ditch side, with his head bandaged 
exclaimed against the bad luck of the day, We 
endeavoured to console him as to his wound, 
‘It is not that,’ he said, ‘ but that we are again 
losing so many of our officers.’ We now began 
to hear the sputter of the musquetry, but it did 
not last long together, the terrible thunder of the 
artillery quickly absorbed every other sound, 
“Nibiola, a small village about a league from 
the field, presented a dismal spectacle, for it was 
there that the red flag now streamed, and the 
een oe station for operations was established, 
eds and straw had been collected as far as tine 
had allowed, and there lay the seriously wounded, 
resigned to their destiny; those, less seriously 
hurt, leaned against the walls, or sat on the 
ground, and many, who could not speak, lifted the 
hand to salute the marshal as he passed. As the 
reviewing general salutes the standard, so so. 
lemnly and silently did the marshal and all his 
staff salute the men who had bled in its defence, 
We all uncovered as we passed. We heard few 
cries of pain, or groans from the place of open. 
tion, but plenty of both from the waggons we met 
with as we advanced, for their motion is men 
durable to a shattered limb. Yet these sounds 
and scenes were diversified with others less dis- 
tressing. Some jeered at the Piedmontese, who 
were said to be getting enough of it, and others 
declared they would soon be back in the field, 
It was remarkable that not a man was met with 
retiring on the usual pretext of assisting a 
wounded comrade. The most painful of the 
incidents of such a march as ours is to meet per- 
sonal acquaintance, with whom we have parted 
in the morning fresh and sound, now scarcely to 
be recognised in their disguise of blood, and dust, 
and languor. The voice and inquiry of a friend 
is answered with a look and a sigh, as the suf 
ferer compares his condition with that of the in- 
terrogator. . 
“We had soon left the surgical station behind 
us, with its busy manipulators of the knife and 
the bandage. Before us, to our left, was a rising 
ground, and behind this the town, Novara, and 
the field of battle. This rising ground, crowned 
with a farm house, had been carried by our troops 
early in the action, but after an obstinate contest. 
The dead lay thickly around, as, indeed, they did 
in all parts of this well-fought field. We rode 
past the farm buildings, and had at once the 
whole scene of the battle before us. It wass 
dull and misty day, it often began to rain and 
then left off, as if the rain had given way tos 
rival in the thunder of artillery. ‘The towa, for- 
merly well fortified, is placed on a hill, and showed 
itself under the disadvantage of a grey tint 
through the grey cloud of the battle, but yet 
distinct outline against the horizon, Around the 
town, and leaning on it as their support, stood 
the Piedmontese. They had availed themselves 
of every trifling elevation of ground to plant o 
it their heavy 16 lb. batteries; and four of these 
were mowing down under their terrible = 
fire whole ranks of our people, without causits 
the survivors to retire a foot. The latter com 
tinued to close up their ranks to the front wi!” 
ever-renewed vigour, but the enemy was as yeb 
too strong for us in this quarter.” " 
Now, under the immediate command of Radet- 
ski, more determined attacks are made, and we 
read— ¢ halls 
“You can form no idea of the storm of bats 
and shells which crossed each other i - 
deadly course. Before and around the spot of 
which the field-marshal was standing, the neo | 
16 Ib. shots ploughed up the ground, wing, 
oo —_* eep a and cutting down 4 
ike stubble in another. ‘ 
« It is remarkable how each kind of missile hs 
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—ewres 
ts own characteristic. There is the tremulous | 
howl of the large round shot, the whistle of the 
musket ball, the hiss of the shell, like that of the 
Catherine-wheel firework, and then its detonation 
as it bursts. Of these last many which fell among 
us missed fire, and many exploded harmless iu 
the air, but where one fell and did its office the 
effect was fearful. One such struck an cflicer in 
the breast, exploded at that instant, struck down | 
a man to the right and left, and cut off the upper 
part of the officer’s body in such a fashion that | 
his frightened horse galloped off some distance 
with the feet of the corpse in the stirrups. Such 
are the spectacles which a fieid of battle oc- 
casionally presents. Not far off lay a Pied- 
montese artillerist who had been struck on the 
forehead by a spent 6 lb. shot which remained in 
the wound. An hussar had been killedat the same 
instant with his horse by a shot which had passed | 
through the neck of the latter; they had sunk 
together, the rider still in the saddle and the | 
sabre still in his hand. The sudden collapse of a 
man in full vigour is what is most fearful to be- 
hold, One sinks without a groan; another jumps 
high from the ground with a shriek, falls over, 
lies stiff and dead. I saw a Griinzer from the 
Banat, with a ball in his forehead, faulter a few 
paces leaning on his musket like a drunken man, 
and then, after a faint whisper about his home, 
expire. Over the town the cannon smoke had 
spread a colossal canopy, which floated motionless 
above the roofs like the crown of the Italian pine 
tree,” 

The author praises the conduct of all the Italian 
army except the Lombards, whom he disparages 
to the utmost of contumelious language, saying :— 

“Of the Lombards, the band of heroes who 
clamoured to be set in the front of the battle, 
and who thought that the terror of their name, 
and of their profuse beards, would suffice to 
scatter the German barbarians, there was not a 
trace to be seen on the day of Novara. Our 
people had looked forward to the hour of meet 
ing with these gentry as to a Sunday feast; and 
in most of our regiments a tacit understanding 
had been adopted that in such case not a cart- 
ridge should be burnt, but that all should be 
left to the bayonet. These good resolutions, 
however, came to nothing, for the ‘prodi Lom- 
bardi,’ invisible, as we have said, to-day, were 
only twice caught sight of in the whole campaign, 
once at La Cava, where they ran at 2,000 paces 
distance from our Jiigers; these averring that the 
affair was like a stag hunt; the other time on the 
bank of the Ticino where the Kaiser Hulans one 
morning brought in 22 of them prisuners. Speci- 
mens of dead Lombards were with a few excep- 
tions only found at Mortara, and these not in the 
front line, whence some asserted that they had 
been killed by their own countrymen. Where, 
however, were now the orators, the heroes of the 
streets of Genoa and Turin, always ready for 
street scandals,—the men who, by their big words 
about Italian independence and easy victory, had 
excited a people to war? What had the war 
ministry done for the army? What for the thou- 
sands whom it had sent to battle and to death? 
The troops, on their own soil, had wanted for 
every thing; at Novara they had been without 
Provisions for three days, and yet the Piedmon- 

tese, and the Savoyards especially, fought bravely 
and well, Respect for such;—but the Lombards 
and the brigade Savona, which the king endea- 

Voured in person to lead into action, were nowhere 
to be found, and this was no fault of the king, for 
he played the part of a thorough soldier at 

Ovara, and all accounts agree that where the 

bullets rained thickest he was tobe scen. It is 
said that he sought to fall.’ 

, he description of the wounded collected toge- 
ther after the battle is dismal and appalling. We 
— t one example :— 

It was the pry church of St. Rosalia. I 
sued up at the tall and gloomy entrance. Some 





old statues of monks in niches had preserved 
upon their stone cowls some of the snow which 
had fallen so unexpectedly the day before. The 
rain, however, was fast melting it, and heavy 
drops were trickling down the sculptured beards 
like tears fur the human misery collected within 
the walls. Piedmontese hospital attendants in 
their blue uniforms, and surgeons of all ranks and 
of both services, stood in groups round the 
entrance. [ lifted the heavy curtain and entered 
the church. Its temperature has an agreeable 
contrast to the damp chill of the streets. The 
atmosphere was heavy with that well-known per- 
fume of incense which is so intimately associated 
with all the churches and the ritual of the Romish 
religion. It was here in pleasing harmony with 


account of the king, after the first fight, which re- 
minds us of Shakspere’s Richard, on the night be- 
fore the battle of Bosworth. 

“ Conceive (he says) a field of battle strewed 
with dead, lighted by the conflagration of a large 
farm, a hillock on which the regiment had estab- 
lished itself, their muskets piled and glittering 
with the light from the burning buildings and 
that of the watch-fires. On the dryest spot,on a 
couch formed of two sacks, lies the King, wrapped 
in a blanket, and with a knapsack for a pil- 
low. Around him, in deep silence and on the 
earth, lie his aide-de-camps, some asleep, others 
kept awake by anxiety, for all have sons or other 
relations in the ranks engaged. At the head of 
the King are standing, like statues, two footmen 
the genial warmth and the religious gloom of the | in the royal red livery. The countenance of the 
place. The lofty windows were hung partly | sovereign, usually pale and yellow, is now all but 
with old green curtains, and where these were | livid, his mouth is in a state of constant con- 
wanting with others of various colour and ma- | traction and conveys a convulsive movement to 
terial raised for the occasion. As in all Capuchin | his thick moustache, while his left hand, put in 
churches, the interior was little decorated. The | motion by thoughts which slumber cannot quell, 
walls were of a grey stone colour, the ornaments | is extended at times towards the hostile camp, 
of dark wood, chairs and benches and pulpit | tracing in the air incomprehensible signals of 
rudely carved. Over the altar hung a faded oil | command, and seeming to conjure some invisible 
picture, before which lights in wooden candle-| phantom. This scene will never be effaced from 
sticks were burning. |my recollection. In spite of the success of the 

“The effect of the whole was of a solemn and | day, there was something in it of gloomy excite- 
tranquillising character, well calculated to relieve | ment, which dispelled slumber and kept us under 
the painful impression which the other objects as | the spell of the most dismal meditations. Several 
they met the eye could not but produce, ‘The | sentinels, leaning on the barrels of their muskets, 
pavement was covered with straw and provided | contemplated with curiosity and surprise their 
with pillows and blankets, and on this impromptu | slumbering master, while one of the orderly 
couch long ranks of wounded were arranged of | officers from time to time replaced on his chest 
both armies, of all descriptions of service, and | the covering which in his disturbed dreams he 
suffering from every kind of injury which the | every moment flung off. Unhappy monarch! 
chances of war could inflict. Near the sufferers | perhaps at these moments he was cursed by an 
lay torn articles of equipment and_ blood-stained | intuition of the fatal intelligence he was about to 
fragments of dress; arms of all kind were ar- | receive’—i.e. of the defeat at Mortara, 
ranged round the pillars; at one couch the sur-| The anecdote of his midnight flight, incognito, 
geon was applying or changing a bandage, at | after his abdication, to escape being murdered by 
another a wounded man, unable to move, was fed | his own rebellious subjects, is another romantic 
by a hospital attendant; round a third, surgeons | personal adventure. It was a mere chance that 
were washing their hands after some terrible ope- | he was not shot by the Austrian patroles firing on 
ration, and watching the feeble indications of ani- | his carriage; and his being permitted to continue 
mation which it had left with looks and whispers | his flight by Count Thurn, before whom he was 
which expressed at once their sympathy and their | carried prisoner, is another remarkable part of 
apprehensions for the result. ‘The light flickered | his sad history. 
with a singular effect through the party-coloured | = 
hangings of the windows, and transferred their 
motley hues to the opposite walls. At the high 
altar, the gloom of which was made only more 
sensible by the feeble light of the tall thin tapers 
kindled before it, an old Capuchin was saying a| In November last, it appears, the author of the 
murmured mass. As he stood on the step ele- | yolume before us read, in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
vated above the level of the nave, a single ray of | wonderful discovery by Christopher North— 
light, through a chink in the curtain, fell upon | “a discovery that will astound the whole world, 
his venerable head, and irradiated it like the | and demand a new criticism of the entire Shake- 
glory in a sacred picture. The religious service | spearian drama,” upon which he says:— 
seemed to cheer and soothe many of the sufferers, | “This discovery is that of the Laws of Unity, 
for many directed their faces towards the altar, | by which Shakespeare modelled his drama; and I 
and many moved their lips in silent prayer. | fully concur in the descriptive epithets he has ap- 
Monks were moving up and down among the plied to it:—* Astounding,’—not so much that 
rows of wounded, afiording bodily or spiritual as- | such a code was invented and established by such 
sistance. I never saw in similar space such a | an intellect as Shakespeare’s,—but ‘ astounding,’ 
variety of feature and countenance. The legend | inasmuch as, that it has escaped detection for the 
of cach nationality here represented was to be | three centuries which have nearly elapsed since 
read in sharp and decided characters. Germany, | the great master-mind, which invented, put it into 
Bohemia, Styria, Hungary, Croatia, Savoy, and | practice; a secret, certain to revolutionize the 
Piedmont, all had their delegates. No counte-| whole system of dramatic criticism by reason of 
nances affected me more painfully in the moments its harmony with truth and nature, but never 
of anguish and approaching dissolution than the | until now discovered. This, therefore, must 
last mentioned, the Piedmontese. The waxen | needs be considered as the greatest and most im- 
complexion contrasted with the coal black hair, | portant discovery in literature which modern 
the large dark eye, and the white teeth, elements | times have produced. It can, therefore, be to 
of beauty in life and health, were now terrible | you no wonder, if, with good and strong grounds, 
to the gaze.” I should, at the earliest moment possible, put in 

Many of them never saw the light of another | my claim to be considered, if not he original and 
day, and many others, maimed and mutilated, | only discoverer of such a secret, an original and 
had better, perhaps, been with the dead, than left | independent discoverer, at the least. . . . 
to linger out a span of life in pain and suffering.| All I mean to assert is, that I, too am an 
Such are the “ pomp and circumstance of glorious | original discoverer of the same great secret, per- 
war.” 7 fectly independent of any other; and that I 

From the second publication we select a striking | know of no means by which my discovery could 
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have been conveyed to Christopher North, nor his | 
tome. .. . 

“And this affords another instance, to the | 
many already on record, of the frequency with | 
which great truths make themselves concurrently | 
known to two or more original and independent | 
inquirers at or about the same time.” 

“The honour of an original discoverer I now | 
claim,”—an honour he is perfectly welcome to | 
enjoy; but, preferring that he should state his | 
own case to offering any remark, we insert it:— 

“It is now nearly twenty years since (with 
unaffected blushes and sincere regret I say it) | 
this important discovery made itself known to me | 
during a perusal of the Twerrra Nicur. I} 
caught it from a comparison of the times and | 
dates assigned to the action of that drama; and 
comparing those again, with the similar pheno- 
mena of such of other Plays of Shakespeare, as | 
readily presented themselves to my memory, I 
found the identity of system which (with very 
few and rare exceptions) pervades and governs 
them all. . . . 

“But even now my progress was necessarily 
slow. My time was absorbed in literary pursuits 
of a different kind, and it was very seldom, and 
then at hours borrowed from needful rest and ex- 
ervise, that I could apply myself to this cherished | 
object. Nevertheless I continued to accumulate | 
the materials of a formal treatise, which I hoped | 
at some time or other to complete; and with this | 
view I drew up the analyses of very many of the | 
most important of the plays; the manuscripts of | 
which, in their original blotted state, I have 
placed in the hands of my publisher, as a sort of 
muniment of my claims to originality.” 

He next states that— 

“ Unity of subject or fable is an essential 
quality in any work of Art, in every department 
ofthe Arts. Whether in a ballad or a history, 
whether in statuary or architecture, in painting 
or music, unity of design is so absolute a necessity, 
that its absence or infringement mars the beauty 
and excellence of the production, whatever it may 
be. In this respect Shakespeare is perfectly re- 
gular. Through all his pieces this unity of fable 
prevails; and wherever it appears to be infringed, 
it will be found, on the slightest examination, 
that the several parts constitute a whole of which 
each part is the sine gud non of the rest. Thus 
the Merchant of Venice is supposed by the 
critics to be constructed of two fables, very art- 
fully united, viz., the fortunes of Bassanio and 
Portia, and the misfortunes of Antonio and Shy- 
lock. But the fable is absolutely one and the 
same. The borrowing of the money on a bond is 
the sine qua non of the marriage between Bassanio 
and the wealthy heiress; and this marriage again, 
the sine quad non of Antonio’s deliverance from 
death and the confiscation of Shylock’s property. 
Even the elopement of Jessica with a Christian 
husband, and laden with Jewish wealth, is a cir- 
cumstance essential to the barbarity of Shylock’s 
pursuit of vengeance. There is in no one drama 
of Shakespeare an instance in which the bonds 
of unity are less stringent than the sine quad non 
condition.” 

And this brings us to what it has pleased him 
to call “the Time Analysis” of Shakespeare, 
choosing the Merchant of Venice for illustration— 
a selection most fatal to his crotchet. 

“Of the Merchant of Venice the reeeived 
opinion is, that the time of the dramatic action, 
including the term of the bond, extends to some- 
what more than three months. This I conceive 
to be an illusion contrived by means of a double 
series of dates, one which protracts, the other 
which accelerates the action; and that, in virtue 
of the latter, the dramatic time of the play is 
comprised within thirty-nine consecutive hours.” 

Mr. Halpin previously, and absurdly enough, 
says:—“ I affirm that within that period—4s8 or 
56 consecutive hours—the action of the Shake- 


| 


| 





spearian drama is—almost universallycompre- 


hended, and generally very much within that 
term ;” a very short time indeed, according to the 
received notion, for Richard to complete his 
reign, or Perdita to grow to womanhood! But 
to the play under consideration :— 

“ The transaction naturally divides itself into 


| two distinct periods,—with the interval between 


them. 

“. The first period ranges from the opening 
of the action and the borrowing of Shylock’s 
money, to the embarkation of Bassanio and his 
suite for Belmont. 

“2. The second includes the time between 
Bassanio’s arrival at Belmont and his return to it, 
accompanied by Antonio, after the trial. 

“3. And the interval between those two periods 
is concurrent with the time of the bond, whatever 
that may be. 

“Let us now exgmine each period of visible 
action by the dates exactly laid down in the text; 
and then fix the interval by the same rule.” 

With respect to the first period, there is the 
absence of everything like proof by which to fix 
a distinct time for its action. We only know of 
Antonio that his fame had spread through Venice 
for the sumptuous way he feasted his friends, the 
“rare liveries” he gave, and that he could not 
leave owing to unfavourable winds; and it is cer- 
tain, moreover, that Jessica left Venice at the same 
time, and she is made to relate, in the third act, 
a conversation she heard between her father, 
“Tubal, and Chus, his countrymen, to whom he 
sware, when I was with hin— 

“ That he wonld rather have Antonio’s flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him.”” 

But, in order to screw the first period within 
ten hours, we are told that—* In fact, she has had 
but a single (?) interview with him since the 
sealing of the bond,” to which the audience are 
witness, “and that no such conversation took 

lace.” So poor Jessica is made out a story- 
teller! Ah! well— 

“The second period of action begins with 
Bassanio’s arrival at Belmont, and ends with his 
return to it, in company jwith Antonio, after the 
trial.” 

Be it remembered, eighteen hours only; and 
Mr. Halpin ingeniously quotes Portia’s directions 
to her maids to justify another error— 

“ For we must measure twenty miles to-day.” 
This has usually been considered merely as a 
proof of haste—a part of the journey—a great 
effort; not so, it appears, for the book in our 
hands says:— 

“These twenty miles must include the whole 
day’s journey which the lady had to make: that 
is, ten miles to Venice, and fer more returning. 
Venice, then, is but TEN MILES from Belmont, 
and the distance might be easily traversed, with 
a pair of horses to her coach, in a couple of hours. 
Taking, then, eight o’clock,a.m., for the time of 
the casket scene, and allotting four hours for the 
marriage ceremony, the preparations for the 
journey, and the journey itself, Portia may have 
arrived at Venice by noon, and taken her place 
in court after the trial had been begun. But a 
very short time elapses at the trial scene (only 
the time of representation), when she again sets 
out on her return to Belmont. . . . 

“We have already seen that the distance be- 
tween the two points is but ten miles. What 
then was Bassanio about for the three montis 
supposed to have elapsed between the signing of 
the bond and its forfeiture? Was he cruising 
about the Gulf of Venice?—or did his passage of 
the Tranect occupy all that time?” 

Now, we have seen no such thing beyond the 
commentator’s hypothesis, for we know Portia 
desires her servant to “ use all the endeavour of 
aman in speed’”’ to Padua, to bring notes and 
garments to her, 

“ Unto the Tranect, the common ferry,’? 
Ard the nearest ferry to Venice is the Mestre, 
that is five miles from Venice and eighteen from 





—_ 


Padua. Shakespeare assigns no absolute place 


for Belmont; but, from wherever that stood, the 
servant travelled tu Padua, and again the twenty. 
three miles to meet Portia, did so, waited the 
“turning over many books,” and came, “fur. 
nished with the opinion of the learned Bellario,” 
and all in two hours! Again, it is asked, what 
was the lover about? 

“In short, did Bassanio waste ninety-one days 
upon a voyage by sea, when he might, as he sub- 
sequently did in company with Antonio, haye 
reached his destination in a couple of hours?” 

It is best to take Shakespeare in explanation, 
at the same time thinking him a very good 
authority. Bassanio, when parting with his 
friend before the venture with the caskets, says;— 

“ ] will make some speed on my return,” 

And he is desired by Antonio:— 
“ Do not so, 

Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very ripening of the time; 
And for the Jew’s bond, which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love: 
Be merry; and employ your chiefest thoughts 
To courtship, and such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become you there.” 

To prove he acted upon this advice, the lady 
wishes him to “tarry,” fearing he should fail, and 
so she “louse his company;’’ and when he hears 
that the payment of the bond cannot be met, he 
exclaims :— 

“ Have allhis ventures fail’d? What, not one hit? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India? 

And not one vessel ’scaped ?’’ 

The reply is, “ Not one.” We also hear from 
the same source that “twenty merchants” had 
tried to “ persuade” with him, “ the magnificoes,” 
the “ Duke himself,’ and that— 

“ He plies the Duke at morning and at night.” 

It certainly is “ an astounding discovery,” and 
certainly of “ our original thinker ” to assume, or 
as he says, he “demonstrates that time to have 
been nothing longer than a single night,” or “eleven 
hours!” What! to hear of the excitement at 
Venice, and yet so employ the messenger that he, 
by the shortness of time, could not be there to 
hear it! to say nothing of the news coming from 
six distant parts of the world also; but then 
Shakespeare tells us Jessica went to Genoa, and 
we believe him. Mr. Halpin says she did not; 
but if she did “spend in Genoa one night four- 
score ducats at a sitting,” she travelled from the 
Adriatic to the Mediterranean and back again in 
eleven hours! Amidst all this excitement, Por- 
tia fares no better then the rest. She performs 
impossibilities also in the reception and dismissal 
of her suitors :— 

“There is the Neapolitan Prince; the County 
Palatine; the French Lord, Mons. Le Bon; Faul- 
conbridge, the young Baron of England; the 
Scottish Lord, his neighbour; the young German, 
the Duke of Saxony’s brother; the Prince of 
Morocco; and the Prince of Arragon; and, 
lastly, Bassanio. Verily the lady must have had 
hard work. ae 

When a man starts forth with false principles, 
in what an entangled web of absurdity he places 
himself! After a distinct understanding with the 
Jew, that the bond given is for “ three months, 
and that repeated over and over again, yet the 
author declares, in opposition to direct proofs t 
the contrary, that it was a “ forged bond —* one 
substituted,” and “payable at sight,” and that 
“Shylock enforced the payment the next day, 
another period of eleven hours. 

“The interval during which the bond } 
being thus limited to the corresponding iler 
between Bassanio’s embarkation and_ his arrival at 
Belmont, namely, from nine o'clock in the — 
noon of the first day, and eight o’elock in o 
forenoon of the following, we ascertain with ee" 
cision the whole duration of the dramatic time ¢ 
the action.” the 

Why, Shylock was not the man who go es 
bond prepared, but Antonio himself, who expla 
“that within these two months—that’s » mom 
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before the bond expires.” 
Jew to Antonio— 
“Meet me forthwith at the notary’s, 

Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight, 

And presently I will be with you ;” 
Therefore, it is not very likely the merchant 
would forge a bond upon himself. This, we 
think, should quite end all question upon the 
point; though we may show, by way of further 
illustration, that the bond did run the three 
months. At the trial, the Duke entreats the Jew 
thus:— : : 

“ Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddled on his back, 

Enough to press a royal merchant down.” ‘ 
Or, again, why should Shylock, in his anxiety 
“to have the heart of him if he should break,” 
say to his countryman, “ Good Tubal’’—whom 
Mr. Halpin makes out to be a sad “ liar?’ “ Go, 
Tubal, fee me an officer, bespeak him a fortnight 
before.” : 

Thinking enough has been said to show the 
value of this “ New Criticism,” we conclude with 
one more extract that surely must be intended 
asajoke. The merchant, when in custody of the 
gaoler, “that art so fond to come abroad with 
him, says :— 

“These griefs and losses have so ’bated me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor.” 

“ By this expression it would, at first sight, ap- 
pear that the forfeiture, the arrest, the trial, and 
the execution of sentence, did not, or were not 
intended to succeed in such rapid succession as we 
have already assigned. But this is the miscal- 
culation of the merchant, not of the poet.” 

So thin in eleven hours! 


“Then,” says the 








NEW 
Kingsconnell: a Tale. 


NOVELS. 
By Mrs. Gordon. 
Newby. 
Covgsrine the space of about forty years, besides 
retrospects, this is a Scottish family history, it 
may be said of three generations, and including 
several families of Kingsconnell, Sempill, the 
Grange, with their adjuncts and accessories. ‘To 
the first belongs a fatal legend founded on a curse 
pronounced by an aged woman on an Ancestor 
for violating the grave of her husband and chil- 
dren; and to the last, a participation in that 
fore-doomed destiny. ‘The superstitious and super- 
natural are stoutly supported by the course of 
events, and by the reasoning of a highly gifted 
clergyman, Mr. Carmichael; so that the belief 
In apparitions to announce their deaths at the 
Precise moment, and of ghosts haunting spectral- 
Tooms must be taken for truths. There is a great 
dealalso (and too much) of religious discussion, 
and about the formulz and doctrines of Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Irvingites, and other dissen- 
ters. Still the story possesses much of natural de- 
lineation of human character, a series of incidents 
quite consistent with the usual progress of social 
if, and a degree of interest superadded upon the 
foundation of the prophecy subversive to the race 
of Kinesconnell. With such ingredients the tale 
s well worthy of popular acceptation; and we 
should not doubt if the parts which we have men- 
tioned as objectionable, and consider prolix, should 
the very means of recommending it the more to 
4 numerous class of readers. The talent shown 
Scertainly equal to this standard. We quote, as 
asample,a small portion ofa conversation between 
an amiable mother, who is haunted by a presenti- 
ment of early death, and her gifted daughter, 
whilstlenjoying a twilight ramble in the woods:— 


3 vols. 


“ese 
Certainly there is a luxury in these twilight 
thoughts as if one were playing at being sad. 
hall I ever live, I wonder, to know more of the 
reality of sadness connected with the twilight?’ 
p Mares you,my child?’ The mother gazed 
nt e bright young face, bright amid the sha- 
Ws of evening, that looked up in her’s with its 


are say it may be very true, mamma. | 


| Sunny smile, the smile of dawning genius; and as 
she gazed, a shadow darker than that of evening 
seemed to pass over her own spirit, and a voice 
to whisper in her heart,‘Oh, when were ever 
woman’s heart and mind gifted as your’s promise 
to be, my Beatrice, that passed through life with- 
out having such a question as that darkly and | 
woefully answered?’ But she did not utter this | 
thought, though it prompted her reply. ‘We 
cannot tell, my darling. He who orders all our 
paths alone knows where yours may lie. He 
knows whether you may not, perhaps long ere 
youth is gone, Beatrice, recall this present 
moment, sitting in this very spot, when it may 
almost seem like a dream to you that you ever 
were so happy as you are now.’ 

“* Dearest mamma,’ exclaimed Beatrice, ‘ that 
sounds almost like a prophecy.’ 

“God forbid it should, my child!’ replied her 
mother.” 

We add, as farther proof, a few paragraphs of 
Mr. Carmichael’s argument in favour of super- 
natural appearances :— 

“*Tn fact, these are not stories to be reasoned 
on, or reduced to any of our known rules. But 
do you understand what I mean, when I say, that 
the very discrepancies, the incoherences, as it 
were, of well-authenticated ghost-stories, go 
farther to establish their truth in my mind than | 
the most exquisite adaptation of one part to 
another would do?’ : 

“¢T think I understand,’ said Beatrice. ‘ You| 
mean that any one who had invented them, would | 
have taken care to make them more reasonable, | 
to make one see the reason why the ghosts had 
appeared.’ 

“* Precisely so, he answered. ‘Itis their very 
incompleteness and incomprehensibility, which 
constitutes their strongest guarantee in my eyes.’ 

“In the case we are discussing, however, Mr. 
Carmichael,’ said Mrs. Henry Lockhart, ‘ one 
cannet be sure how far Colonel Ainslie’s impres- 
sion that he saw a real apparition, may not have 
been a mistaken one. It is at least possible that 
the whole scene might merely have been a very 
vivid dream; the terror arising from which he 
could not dismiss from his mind on waking in 
the middle of the mght. And I cannot forbear 
echoing Beatrice’s question, why should the 
troubled spirit have appeared to him, and not to 
any one else in the house, which we are led to 
conclude it never did?’ 

“* As to that,’ replied Mr. Carmichael, ‘ you 
must recollect, Mrs. Lockhart, that Colonel 
Ainslie was the only person exposed to the risk 
of seeing the apparition, by becoming an inmate | 
of the room which it haunted. We are led to 
conclude, in all stories of the kind, that spirits | 
returning in that way have not the power of ap- 
pearing in all places, but are confined to some one 
particular spot. With regard to your idea of the 
story having been a dream of course it is impossi- 
ble to tell. We have nothing to set against the 
supposition save Colonel Ainslie’s own repeated 
assertions to the contrary, and profound cunvic- | 
tion that what he saw, he saw with his waking 
eyes. But supposing it to have been a dream, I con- 
fess that I do not see anything much less wonder- 
ful in it. That he should have beheld, in a dream, 
a figure the exact counterpart of a picture which 
he had never seen, and connected in so remark- 
able a way with the unknown history of the 
| room assigned him, was, to say the least of it, a 
; circumstance scarcely to be accounted for in 
| @ natural way.’ 
| ‘** Very true, indeed,’ said she. 





*‘ Whichever 

| way we take the story, it is strange enough.’ ”’ 

| . The same theory is upheld by the vision of one 

| sister in Madeira, of her sister’s death in Scot- 

| land:— 

| ‘© It was not alladream. To her latest hour, 

| Helen Sempill never lost the conviction that it 
was more than a dream. She awoke with that | 
human kiss thrilling on her lips, that human 


voice in her ear; and by the faint glimmer of the 
night-lamp in her chamber, for one brief moment 
the face—the angel face of her sister—was visible 
to her bodily eyes, bending over her with one last 
look of yearning human love. ; 

“Tt vanished! Never more on this side the 
grave was that face to meet her eyes. The 
knowledge of this, the feeling that it was so, 
rushed upon Helen’s mind in an overmastering 
tide ofagony. Burying her face in the pillow, to 
stifle the shrieks which nothing but a dread of 
rousing her husband could have restrained,—‘ She 
is dead! She is dead! She is dead!’ Helen pas- 
sionately reiterated. ‘Dead! and I shall never— 
never—never see my Beatrice again.—Never!’” 

Of the late Mr. Irving the writer’s opinion may 
be gathered from the words she puts into the 


' mouth of Mr. Carmichael:— 


“ «Unless there be the working of a higher 
power to bring home the divinest gifts of elo- 
quence to the heart, the preacher may expend it 
in vain. Still it is a mighty engine; and has often 
been proved an efficacious one; and we may not 
neglect any of the means vouchsafed us. Never 
did the Church stand more in need of rousing 
than now! and it is my profound conviction of 
this fact which has principally moved me to the 
efforts I have made, to bring amongst my people 
a man whom I believe to have been raised up as 
an instrument in God’s hands, to revive the de- 


| caying life and energy, and waken up the slum- 


bering faith of Scotland.’ 

“ William Bertram, whose conviction of the 
awful realities of revelation had come to him 
through the medium of the calm and holy teach- 


|ing of the Church of England, did not entirely 


concur in the views which were beginning to open 
upon the mind of his friend, long dissatisfied as it 
had been with the imperfections inherent in Pres- 
byterian principles and Church-polity. Still 
there was so much in them that was captivating 
to a thinking and imaginative character,—so 


much of love for the souls of men, so determined 


a recognition of many truths too long kept in the 
back ground, that at this stage of what were after- 
wards denominated Irvingite opinions, there 
could be no wonder that they were embraced by 
so many sincere and earnest men, who acutely 
felt the deficiencies around them, and desired to 
see the revival of a more living faith.” 

The eloquence of Irving as a preacher, is after- 


| wards paraphrased and dwelt upon; but our rea- 


ders must think these quotations are strange 
specimens of a novel. If they are so, they per- 
tain to the prominent peculiarities of its character, 
and to our system of not weakening the effect of 
the plots in works of fiction by analysis or quota- 
tions from their mysterious involutions. 


Raymond Revilloyd; a Romance. By Grace 
Webster. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Tue only Romance which we observe is the ac- 
cession twice or thrice of a supernatural being, 
who puts a ring on the finger of the hero and 
takes it off again, for, as far as we can gather, no 
very specific object. The rest is Novel, of every 
day life; the greatest novelty in which is the 
description of a pseudo-healthy and _ religious 
Establishment, supported by English subscription 
and patronage, and called “ Wallenbach, or the 
Royal British Sanctuary,” in a secluded district 
of Italy. Founded by a villanous attorney of 
Plymouth, officered by his vile tools, and con- 
verted into a place of forced detention and de- 
barred intercourse with the outer world, into 
which victims are betrayed; we know not whether 
this abomination is altogether a fiction, or was a 
reality, to the degree of monstrous atrocity attri- 
buted to it. Be that as it may, it serves asa 
nucleus to produce the catastrophe, and a text on 
which the author denounces the cant, hypocrisy, 
and prayings of a very numerous class of Saints, 
who are paramount oracles in regard to public 
charities and religious institutions. These, and 
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other classes, as well as individual characters, she 
spares not; and the work abounds with many in- 
stances of pithy remark and astute observation. 

But, with regard to construction and conduct of 
plot, had we not met Misa Webster in preceding | 
publications, we should have attributed Raymond | 
Revilloyd (a bit of a sumph and simpleton, by 
the bye, for a hero) to the first essay of a young | 
authoress: it is so disjointed and devoid of art. | 
We must also complain of the frequent injuries 
done to Priscian’s head, and a general slovenli- 
ness of style, hardly to be pardoned in our da 
of correct writing. The characters too, dona 
strongly and truly drawn, seem often brought on | 
merely to take some little part and die, They | 
appear and vanish. Without trenching on the | 
story, we quote a passage in proof of the author’s | 
abilities, and to show the main gist of her work | 
in reference to the opinions we have mentioned. 
The speaker is addressing a public meeting, and 
saysi— 

*I could a tale unfold respecting a Royal In- 
firmary of some note; but I refrain from particu- 
lars, It is, however, but a recent fact, that the 
enormous abuses and brutal eruelties in it, when 
under the management of a very plausible and 
polite female, were almost beyond belief; and 
instead of the matter gaining the publicity which 
it ought to have had, and which would have acted 
as a caution to others holding similar offices of 
trust, the directors hushed it up, from the erro- 
neous fear of injuring the popularity of the 
establishment. But such would not have been 
the case. The public, who support these places 
with their moncy and their influence, have a right 
to be ihenel of their management. The 
know that no human institution is infallible; ne 
therefore, when no attempt is made to conceal 
or wink at the delinquencies or inefficiency of an 
office-bearer, it would rather strengthen their 
confidence in their being properly conducted. I 
am persuaded that the strictest supervision is re- 
quired in all hospitals, seminaries, or places of 
correction, otherwise an appalling amount of 
misery may exist. The gntiquated atrocities 
practised in the convents of past ages, and in the 
bedlams of old, and ignorantly imagined to be 
exploded by means of the humanising refinement 
of modern ideas, still, it is to be feared, exist, to 
an unknown extent, in: many well-patronised and 
highly-lauded institutions, which cannot throw 
their guilt upon the broad shoulders of Popery. 
It is not a formal visit, hat in hand, of a mana- 
ger, now and then, coming in st one door and 
passing out at ancther, that can either detect 
what is wrong, or improve the discipline of any 
place. Tho public are unquestionably wrong to 
give their means, and influential men to give their 
names, to any institution, without ascertaining 
that it is conducted on proper principles, and 
placed under the management of persons of tried 
ability and good character. The shyness and 
carelessness of the generality of people, on these 
points, are highly reprehensible. But is it 
small matter for a man to give his ten or his 
hundred pounds as a subscription for an ostensi- 
bly benevolent purpose, when, in fact, it goes to 
feed and pamper dissolute characters, and em- 
bolden them with courage to tyrannise over the 
vietims sanpag in their power? Or is it a trifling 
matter that a nobleman, or some other person of 
influence, enrols his name as a governor, and 
thereby unwittingly sanetions injustice, fraud, 
cruelty, dissipation, and many immoralities that 
any individual of ordinary sensibility and in- 
tegrity would shrink at with horror if they knew 
them to exist? First, then, people are to blame 
in not making themselves fully aware what they 
patronise; and, secondly, when they have be- 
stowed their patronage, and hear rumours of bad 
management, they are more culpable if they do 
not inquire into the truth of these rumours. It 





is false delicacy to be scrupulous about doing so; 
nay, it is highly culpable indifference towards 


S 
thejgarly here, aud the d 


comfort and well-being of that portion of their 
fellow-creatures who are the sufferers, and may 
be weparey injured by the neglect; and it only 
proves the oft-alleged allegation, that it is more 
the vanity of having the name to appear in the 
list of benevolences, than any heartfelt wish to de 
good that actuates the individual, 

“ But how are thatters managed sometimes by 
those directors, who take its surveillance, as well 
as give their names? | remember a case in point. 
The superintendent of an hospital was discharged 
for misconduct. His cruelty had caused the dexth 
of one of the inmates. ‘The directors met to con- 
sider the matter. He was dismissed, no doubt, 
with disgrace; and was granted, for life, a yearly 
retiring pension of 80/. off the funds of the 
charity. This was literallly rewarding crime. 
Could they have done more for a man who had 
fulfilled the duties of the office irreproachfully, 
and for such a period of years that the infirmities 
of age alone had disabled him for the under- 
taking?” 

She then goes into the particular and (if true) 
atrocious case of “ The British Sanctuary.” We 
ought perhaps to say that there is, as usual, a love 
affair, with many vicissitudes, 








THE RAILROAD SYSTEM. 

Railway Economy, §e. By Dionysius Lardner, 
D.C.L. Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 

Turre are two very distinct ways of peviewing a 
book, and emanating from two very distinct spirits. 
The first consists in treating the work upon its 
own grounds, and what it purports to be and in- 
tends to do; the second, of setting up a standard 
of your own, and trying it by that which happens 
tohave no relation toits purpose, and consequently 
none to its execution, The former is the most 
reasonable and useful; the latter the most showy 
and imposing course; for to be useful there is 
little room to be striking, whereas to be impo- 
sing, the superiority of the Oracular must be 
boldly assumed. Thus if a poet publishes a pas- 
toral, it is grand to declare how much higher it 
would haye stood had it been an epic; and pro- 
ceed to try it by the rules of the Epopee. Or if 
a fellow wrote a farce, point cut to him how 
much better a tragedy would have been, and 
how you conceive a tragedy should be penned, 
by the farcical wight, unconscious of his failure 
in not having reached that sublime Sir Dogberry. 
Dogmatic sits in his critical chair, and proclaims 
that he knows every thing better than every 
body else. On a tract on the cultivation of apples 
he will remark, that it is very well as far as it 
goes; though the author does not seem to be 
aware, as he is, of the superb fruit which can be 
grafted on crabs; and is surprised not only 
at his unaequaintance with this very important 
faet, but that he had not extended his researches 
to pears and plums, at least, if not to apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, and nuts: if he had done so, 
the critic would have given him credit for con- 
siderable ability, but as the matter stands must 
restrict his praise to a pommary allowance, and 
deduet even from that the Crab theory of his own 
prodigious enlightenment. The pig itself cannot 
squeak so naturally as the masterly porcine imi- 
tator! 

Haying therefore disburdened our mind of the 
necessity for considering Dr. Lardner’s volume 
in any other light than its own, or flourishing a 
display of points in the universal railway system 
which do not come within the Doctor’s plan, 
we shall proceed, as briefly as may be, to state 
its leading features, and offer our hearty meed of 
approbation to the clear and comprehensive man- 
ner in which they have been set before the public 
eye. 

"The wonderful and growing effects of tran- 
sport by the agency of steam, are touched upon 
in the language which find a response every where. 
For the words of philo phy are lame and beg: 

st of spprehension, 














looking at a long train or a railway station, must 
become imaginative, and ask What next? Shall 
we fly? Shail we, Ariel-like, compass the earth in 
forty minutes? Why, it is not quite 25,000 miles; 
little more that a thousand miles in two minutes! 
It may be done!! 

A historical retrospect of roads, conveyanees, 
&e., brings us from ancient Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, to Magna Britannia in our own day, no 
longer totidem divisos orbe, but quite the reverse, 
Then follows the great practical elements, namely, 
the making, working, aud wear and tear of the 
needful works; the employment and economies 
of the motive power; the calculations for passen- 
ger and goods’ traffic; the cost and conveniences of 
stations; the financial departments; the staff; the 
risks of accidents; the adjunct of the electric 
telegraph; the political and national questions 
connected with the system and its management; 
and a view of the same in the United States and 
on the Continent. 

This summary, we think, will incline our rea 
ders to believe that nearly, if not quite all the 
information the public can desire, is to be found 
in this volume. The statistics, which we might 
abridge, would be but impertinences to the general 
reader, for he or she is not going to embark aught 
on the figures of Rolling Stock, the cost of laying 
down sleepers and rails; their endurance, per- 
mancy of repairs, or other items of expenses and 
accounts; and he or she who is interested in these 
concerns, will refer to the Doctor’s volume; and, 
therefore, we need not trouble them with casual 
and imperfect extracts. 

It is curious, however, to observe that we can- 
not but consider this prodigious improvement to 
be only in a transition and almost infant state. 
From year to year it is changing in every aspect, 
and in an immense degree. We have not tele 
graphed the Man in the Moon yet! here may 
be accidents before this is obtained, and on that 
hint we shail take our brief illustration of the 
work from the chapter anent casualities. 

“ The causes which are not dependant on the 
imprudence of the sufferers are, generally, either 
collisionof the passenger train with some other car- 
riages or waggons, or the escape of the train, 
or some part of it from the rails. 

“The English railways are in general con- 
structed with double lines, the train observing the 
common rule of the road, and keeping always on 
the left-hand line. ‘The consequence of this is, 
that, in regular work, all trains upon the same 
line move in the same direction. Tie collision of 
one train with another, therefore, can only take 
place by a faster train overtaking a slower, ora 
train running into one which is at rest. 

“It is evident, therefore, that, if all trains 
moved with the same speed, and all stopped at the 
same stutions, no collisions could ever happen, 
except when a train should be retarded or stopped 
by accident, or in the case of a vehicle being im- 
properly left standing on the line. 

“The probabilities of collision will therefore 
depend on the differences between the speed with 
which the several trains travel, and the differences 
between the number of stations at which they 
stop. —* 
“But, on railways as worked at present, It's 
impracticable to maintain uniformity of speed. 
Passenger and goods’ traflic being necessarily 
worked on the same lines of rails, and the latter 
being carried at less speed than the former, * 
source of danger is produced. If the present 
enormous amount of transport had been foreseen 
when railways were in an early stage of their pro- 
gress, it might have been a question for considera 
tion whether it would not have been advantageous 
toconstruct the trunk railways with three lines ot 
rails, reserving one line exclusively for the goods 
traffic. This would have been infinitely mor 
politic than augmenting the capacity of the ral 
way by inoreasing the width of the rails, ro 
consequently the magnitude and weight of 
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engines and vehicles of transport. But the rail- 
ways being constructed, it is now too late, and 
nothing remains to be done but to adopt the most 
efficient precautions against those collisions.” 

“Jn order to ascertain the proportion in which 
these causes of accident respectively operate, I 
have taken indiscriminately, from the returns of 
accidents, 100 cases, of which the following is the 
analysis :— 

Accidents from collision ..ceccccccsesccesecees 56 
broken wheel or axle......eceeeee00- 18 





y» defective rail ...... ccceseceees 14 
yw CdD SWitcheS...cecscccccecees 5 
» impediments lying on road .... 3 
» Off rails by cattle on line....... 8 
” bursting boiler ..cccecesecececes l 

100 


Hence it appears that 56 per cent. of these acci- 
dents arise from collision. Next to these comes 
the escape from the rails by the breaking of a 
wheel or axle, or by defective rails, which to- 
gether make up 32 per cent., the remaining 
causes operating in small proportions. 

“Since more than half the total number of fatal 
accidents which occur upon railways arise from 
collision, it is important that the attention of rail- 


way companies be more specially directed to pre- | 


cautions against this source of danger.” 

Instances are discussed, and it is added— 

“ Since, however, the brake power necessary tc 
stop a train is increased in so large a ratio with 
the speed, a still greater number of brakes wou!d 
be necessary with a fast train, such as the express 


trains, each carriage of which ought to be provided | 


with an independent brake and brakesman. This 
would certainly cause a considerable increase in 
the working expenses of the faster class of trains, 
but the public safety is a matter of too great im- 
_ to be postponed to considerations of this 
kin » 

Resources for warning and safety are sugges- 
ted, but it is impossible for us even to enumerate 
them; and we must leave the study of our (proz.) 
4000 miles of railways, with their millions of ex- 
penditure, traffic, and pa sengers, to be had at 


Dr, Lardner’s Union Station, and recommend his | 


work to the country at large as affecting it in 
every fibre. 








PERSIPULITAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
Remarques sur la deuxiéme Ecriture Cunéiforme de 
Persépolis, précédés d’une Lettre sur cette Ecri- 
ture. Par Isidore Lowenstern. 4to. Paris: 
Leleux. Remarks on the Second Writing of 
Persepolis, &¢ 

At this moment, when the question of priority in 
deciphering the Assyrian and Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions is pending, a short notice of the Chevalier 
Liwenstern’s last work, just published in Paris, 

will be found interesting. 
The second Cuneiform writing forms one of the 
Parts of the trilingual inscriptions by which the 
mighty monarchs of Persia, of the Achemenian 
race, delivered their records to posterity. Since 
Grotefend’s deciphering of the names in the Per- 
sian inscriptions the general opinion of the learned 
has been—relying, however, only on historical de- 
duetions—to consider the second Cuneiform writ- 
ing as representing the language of the Medes, 
that of the most important portion of the Persian 
Empire, after the ruling Persians themselves, and 
assigning to the third Cuneiform writing, as occu- 
Pying the least conspicuous place, the language of 
conquered Babylonia. The most important work 
on this subject was written by M. Westergaard, a 
highly distinguished philologer, who, during his 
Journey in the East, collected most exact materials 
for the Cuneiform inguiry. This learned traveller, 
tfter his return, published a work, in which, by 
much zeal and judicious proceedings, he effected 
= deciphering of the letters of the second Cunei- 
“rm inscriptions, but without attempting to de- 
termine the language which they represent. By 
Sonjecture only he gave to these inscriptions the 
of Median, supposing them to contain a Jan- 


guage allied to the Tartarian class of languages. | 
All inguirers have since continued in the same | 
beaten path. But the Chevalier Lowenstern has | 
| now, in the essay at the head of this article, an- | 
‘nounced the following new theory :— He considers 
the second Cuneiform inscriptions as belonging to 
the Semitic race, the Elamites, who are mentioned 
jin the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, and who 
| were conquered by the Persians under Cyrus. 
| ‘The first part of his memoir is entirely devoted 
| to the historical proofs of the existence of this Se- 
initical people in Persia, and it contains very im- 
| portant historical and geographical facts drawn 
jfrom the Bible and from classic authors. The 
| other part is devoted to the proofs of the Semitical 
| type of the language, in which he finds a perfect 
analogy with the Chaldean or Hebrew. Regard- 
ing the affixes, so abundant in this language, we 
acquire the highly interesting fact that they are 
very analogous to the same grammatical forms in 
the modern Persian and the Pehlwi, which last 
language Lowenstern considers as forming the 
link between the Elamite and modern Persian, a 
language which, though composed of indo-ger- 
manic roots, shows, by its grammatical structure, 
many analogies with the same forms in Semitical 
languages. 
These are the principal featuresjof this Memoir 
on the second Cuneiform inscriptions,which Lowen- 
stern declares to be composed of homophones and 
hemotypes, and considers that it, as well as the third 
Assyrian inscriptions, was the syllabic system 
adopted by Westergaard, and followed by all other 
inquirers, which formed the impediment to this lan- 
| guage being sooner recognised. He also directs 
| attention to his deciphering of the names of Bel and 
| Nebo, read formerly, quite phonetically, as Anap; 

and further, his reading of the Persian word 
| paruwazananam, reproduced identically in all three 
| languages of the Cuneiform inscriptions, in which 
|he recognises the Pahlawa, Pehlwi people, and 
| other old Persian words; so that Lowenstern’s book 

is of equal interest to the Persian scholar as to the 
| antiquarian. 








SUMMARY. 
Notices of Remarkable Medieval Coins, mostly 
unpublished, with Engravings. By John Lind- 
London : 


say, Esy., Barrister-at-law, &c. 
Hearne. Cork: Moore. 


Tue author, who is well known in the Numis- 
matic world by his “ Views of the Coinage of 
Ireland,” “The Heptarchy,” and “ Scotland,” all 
valuable works of reference, has here brought to- 
gether many curious medieval coins, of various 
countries, and of potentates regal and ecclesiasti- 
cal, some of which appear to be hitherto unpub- 
lished, and others of doubtful appropriation. 
Some, indeed, from their rude workmanship, can 
only be assigned to their proper classes by the aid 
of comparison and the critical skill of continental 
antiquaries; for it is obvious that very many of 
them are of foreign origin. In surveying the 
uncouth Carlovingian coins and those of our con- 
temporary Saxon princes we are struck with the 
rapid degradation of the art of engraving coins, 
and can scarcely assign a reason why, during so 
long a period, it should never have kept pace 
with other arts—such as painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. But, with a few exceptions, the coin- 
age of the middle ages presents a lamentable con- 
trast, in every point of view, to the splendid and 
wonderful productions of the Greeks, Syracusans, 
and Romans, alike so pleasing to the eye and so 
instructive to the mind. With the fall of the 
Roman Empire the coinage ceases to be a com- 
mentary on the leading events of the times, and, 
through long reigns, it seldom affords more than 
the name of a prince, and that of the town or city 
where the money was minted, while rude dis- 
jointed features give only burlesque attempts to 
form portraits. In our own times we certainly 








are indulged with the likenesses of our sovereigns, 


and good ones too; but the medizval poverty of 
invention still retains firm possession of the re- 
verses of our coins, and the genius of a Wyonand 
a Pistrucci, competent, perhaps, to rival the works 
of the great masters of antiquity, is fettered and 
trod under foot by the bad taste of the rulers in 
these matters, to direct which properly should 
require a classical education and an extensive 
knowledge of the fine arts. 

Mr. Lindsay, in the work befure us, has evinced 
clear discrimination in pointing out the minute 
points of difference from, and resemblance to, the 
various series of appropriated coins to which the 
obscure and anomalous pieces bear affinity. In 
many instances, his classification seems obviously 
judicious and correct; and, indeed, there is only 
one instance (fig. 1, pl. 1.) where we are rather in- 
clined to think him in error. The puzzling leaden 
piece, which reads ALPHO REX, from the form of 
the letters, we suggest, must be of a much later 
date than that to which he assigns it. 


Evenings at Sea. Bentley. 

In this volume we have perused with pleasure 
several very natural and unadorned tales, which 
are supposed to have been told to dispel the ennui 
of a sea-voyage. There is considerable varicty in 
the “ lot.” The first is a simple account of an “‘Ac- 
cident to a Miner,” which is followed by “ Henry 
Meynell,” a biography of one who sees, does, and 
sufiers much in the mixed world. Then comes 
several under the title of “* The Surgeon,” which 
relate to Spanish campaigns, and the adventures 
and accidents of war. In all these the verisimili- 
tude is so unbroken that we might deem them real, 
and not even coloured for effect. But the last 
story of “The Brothers” is the best, being im- 
pressed by strongly-marked characters, striking 
situations, and a dramatic finale. ‘The whole af- 
fords a few hours’ very agreeable reading, without 
effort or tediousness to mar the enjoyment. 


Arctic Expeditions. A Lecture at the London 
Institution. By C, R. Weld. Murray. 
Wuitsy the deepest interestis felt for the ex- 
peditions in progress, on all sides, for the utmost 
practicable exploration of the Arctic circle, in 
the hope, which, thank Heaven, need not yet 
be abandoned, of finding and rescuing Sir John 
Franklin, and Capt. Crozier, and the brave men 
under their command, we ought not to pass over 
this interesting publication—only through acci- 
dent neglected till now. A small neat skeleton 
map is a clear illustration of the subject, and 
enables us to see what has already been, and what 
remains to be done in this sacred cause. Mr. 
Weld, in his letter-press, also reviews the past, 
looks to the status quo of the present, and skilfully, 
on the best information, discusses the proba- 
bilities and desirable operations of the future. 
The pamphlet consists of no more than 47 pages, 

and we earnestly recommend it to readers. 


The Gorham Case. Second Edition. Painter. 
'Tis a full report of the arguments of counsel in 
this memorable case, and the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Not 
considering ourselves qualified to decide where 
“second Daniels” in authority disagree, we shall 
only repeat what an out-spoken Roman Catholic 
priest declared—* I think it blessed work: only 
give the Church rope enough; aye, and the Dis- 
senters who now rejoice in it must also be brought 
in turn, on the same principle, to the true faith,” 
We have, since writing, received the Ninth Edition 
of the Bishop of Exeter’s * Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury” on this distracting subject; 
upon which all we shall remark is, that it seems 
unlikely to allay that ferment and schism which 
are so hopeful to the Romish Church. 

Cream of the Poets. Arundel: Mitchell and Son. 
London: Allen, 

A WELL chosen little volume of selections from 

Burns, Goldsmith, Crabbe, Cowper, and other 


popular poets. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


March 22nd.—Professor A. C. Ramsay, “ On 
the Geological Phenomena that have produced or 
modified the Scenery of North Wales,” first 
briefly adverted to the prevailing characteristics 
of different sections of British scenery, and showed 
that they depended on the nature of its geological 
formations, He then contrasted the meagre 
knowledge of Aristotle and Strabo as to the na- 
ture of alternating changes in the position of sea 
and land, and the wild theories of Woodward, 
Burnet, and other writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with the great and well-defined truths first 
propounded by Hutton, that all varieties of rocks, 
from the crests of the loftiest mountains to the 
margin of, and deep beneath, the sea, have been 
formed by the antagonistic forces of fire and 
water, by modes of action identical with those of 
modern times, and that thus, by successions of 
elevation, depression, arrangement, and_ re- 
arrangement of material, in the course of un- 
told ages there arose that infinite diversity of 
scenery essential to the continued existence of all 
forms of life. He then specially adduced the 
neighbourhood of Snowdon, not as exhibiting a 
, Series of isolated phenomena, but as affording a 
.good example of the manner in which this subject 
may be followed, illustrating his remarks with a 
series of large views in distemper and by various 
ordinary geological maps and sections. To arrive 
at a clear understanding of all the causes that had 
operated in producing the scenery of North Wales, 

rofessor Ramsay explained the manner of the 
deposition in an ancient sea of at least 4,000 feet 
of interstratified Cambrian sandstones, purple 
slates, &c., above which were formed the Lower 

Silurian rocks, composed of fossiliferous blue 
slates, during the deposition of which submarine 
volcanoes burst forth, so that the ordinary muddy 
sediment became largely interstratified with beds 
of hard felspathic trap and volcanic ashes, the 
whole attaining a thickness, in their highest de- 
velopment, of about 18,000 feet, during a period 
of gradual depression of the bed of the sea and 
equivalent accumulation of sedimentary and other 
material. These consolidated rocks were then 
disturbed and heaved up in a cold or temperate 
sea, in the form, probably, of a few barren islands, 
the vegetation of which, if they had any, is quite 
unknown to us. Afterwards, above a long suc- 
cession of newer geological formations, we arrive 
at the period of the formation of the coal measures, 
and, by un examination of the plants of the time, 
we get a second more distinct hint of a lost ter- 
restrial scenery, sixty or seventy times repeated, 
as indicated by the occurrence of an equal number 
of coal beds, each resting on the soil on which the 
plants grew that formed thecoal. In later times 
the whole of the rocks, from the Cambrians to the 
coal measures inclusive, were disturbed together, 
and round a larger country, of which Wales andthe 
Malverns formed a part; the new red sandstone, 
oolites, and chalk, were partly accumulated in asea, 
into which flowed rivers bearing the plants, animals, 
and insects of the time. These and other oscilla- 
tions of level were accompanied by denudation (or 
the constant waste of the surface material of the 
rocks, by atmospheric disintegration, the action of 
running water, and the effects of breakers on 
coasts), which, in the instance of the Mendip bills, 
Professor Ramsay proved to have resulted in the 
removal of many thousand feet of rock once super- 
imposed on the present surface. Similar reason- 
ings are applicable to all Wales; and these effects, 
acting on interstratified rocks of various hardness, 
produced that excessive irregularity in the skele- 
ton of the scenery, the rugged character of which 
appears in striking contrast to the smoother out- 
line of the hills south of Cader Idris, the rocks of 
which mostly possess a more uniform structure. 
During one of these oscillations of level the Welsh 
mountains stood amid the waters of the glacial 





sea in the form of a group of islands, to illus- 
trate which drawings were pointed out of parts 
of Shropshire and Caernarvonshire, showing the 
nature of the scenery as it now is and as it was 
when this cold sea washed the bases of the inland 
mountains. The anatomy of the present scenery 
was then explained by means of sections showing 
the comparatively level glacial sea’s bottom resting 
on the denuded edges of old rocks, which are a 


continuation of the disturbed beds of the inner | 


mountains that, at the edges of the low country, 
plunge beneath and form a floor for the support 
of its superficial accumulations. It was during 
the influence of this cold time that, according to 
the theory of Professor E. Forbes, some of our 
Alpine plants took up their abode on the islands, 
now mountain tops, which, by subsequent up- 
heaval, are now removed from the sea. 

During, and immediately preceding, the latter 
times of this epoch, the Welsh valleys were more 
or less filled with glaciers, as first pointed out by 
Dr. Buckland. ‘To illustrate this subject, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay explained the nature of Alpine 


glaciers, their accumulation in the higher re- | 


cesses of the mountains above the line of per- 
petual snow, their slow descent through the val- 
leys by virtue of their own weight, their moraines 
lateral and terminal, and the polishing, grooving, 
and scratching of the rocks in the direction of 
the valley through which the mass of solid ice 
passes. He then showed that all those effects are 
observable in the valleys of North Wales, some- 
times perfect, sometimes in various stages of de- 
cay; and illustrated the point by two views of the 
Pass of Llanberis asit isandas it must have been, 
during part of the Glacier period. In most in- 
stances the moraines have been destroyed in low- 
lying districts, because the glacial sea, during a 
time of depression, re-arranged the material, and 
this sea-bottom frequently forms the substance 
that dams up the lake, in the lower valleys. In 
the higher valleys, however, the moraines, both 
lateral and terminal, are frequently almost per- 
fect; and in numerous instances (a circumstance 
not heretofore pointed out) the terminal moraines 
form a natural embankment, damming up the 
waters of the lakes inthe higher recesses of the 
mountains, instances of which were pointed out by 
views of Lynn Idwal and Ffynnon Lingwy' 
Another point, having often a singularly pic- 
turesque effect, was also noticed for the first time, 
viz. the numerous transported stones of great 
size perched on polished surfaces of rock in situ- 
ations so precarious that it is evident they could 
not have jrolled there from the heights above, 
otherwise they would have bounded yet further 
into the valleys below; and it was therefore in- 
ferred that they were quietly allowed to settle 
where they now rest, at the final disappearance 
of permanent ice from the hills. The amount of 
decay that the hills have undergone subsequent 
to the glacier period (which geologically imme- 
diately preceded our own) was then pointed out. 
Thus, through a long series of events, we arrive at 
the present apparent conclusion of the progressive 
development of a portion of our scenery, each 
separate part being due to the operation of causes 
some of which had their origin among the re- 
motest ages of the geological chronicles of the 
history of the earth; and by a comparison on geo- 
logical grounds of the present with past periods. 
We cannot but believe that each long gone geo- 
logical epoch must, in its day, have appeared as 
steady and unchanging as the solid earth may 
now appear to those unacquainted with its struc- 
ture, which yet in its present phrase will also 
surely pass away, and only leave behind traces as 
indistinct as those that mark the lost scenery of 
old geological epochs. But the rocks themselves 
form but the dry bones of the scenery, and it is 
the outer covering of vegetation with all the “ un- 
described sounds ” and sights of earth that give 
vital expression to the scene. It is nevertheless 
contended by the lecturer that it is not a matter 


| Colobend, for the Lake. 


of small moment to the artist that he should be 
ignorant of its inner anatomy, for he thus, in his 
compositions, learns to avoid all conventional forms 
of rock and mountain, when, bearing in mind the 
actual value and relation of all the parts ofa land. 
scape, he transfers to his canvass the truthful jp. 
pressions of a well-stored and instructive mind, 





LOYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

March 25th.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N,, Presi. 
dent, in the chair. Proposals :—Sir G. Douglas, 
Bart., Mr. G. Hall, Lt. W. Robinson, R.N,, and 
Capt. T. Steele, Coldstream Guards. Read :—}, 
“ Statement of the Route to be followed by Mr. F, 
Galton, accompanied by Mr. Andeson, the Swedish 
Naturalist.” Mr. Galton starts on the 3rd of April 
for Algoa Bay, thence, vid Colesherg, Latakoo, and 
Availing himself of Mr, 
Livingston’s experience, Mr. Galton intends leaving 
his waggons, oxen, and most of his men, at the 
Zouga River, in order to prosecute the rest of his 
journey by water. For this purpose the party is 
provided with three boats, constructed here upon 
the most improved principles, and well furnished 


| with various stores of provisions in the most con- 


|centrated form. 


| Behinda Desert to Khartum. 





Mr. Andeson takes everything 
with him necessary for making a collection of the 
animals about the Lake, and also a portable conser. 
vatory for living plants. Besides these, Mr. Galton 
has a Troughton’s reflecting circle and stand, a box 
sextant, mercurial horizon, chronometer, azimuth 
compass, &c. &c. For presents and barter—20 guns, 
500 flints, steels for striking fire, bill-hooks, spear- 
heads, knives, daggers, burning glasses, pocket com- 
passes, sorted calicoes, uniforms, cocked hats, thea- 
trical finery, bushels of beads and buttons, musical 
instruments, Jews’-harps, a gong, fish-hooks and 
nets, carpenters’ tools, and medicines. After sur- 
veying the Lake, Mr. Galton will, if possible, pene- 
trate northwards by one of the large rivers, reported 
to empty themselves into the Lake. 

2. “ Extracts from the MS. of Baron von Miiller, 
Austrian Consul-General in Northern Africa.” In 
order to qualify himself for African travelling, the 
Baron visited, in 1845, Algiers; but finding that 
French nationality had greatly overpowered that of 
the inhabitants, he proceeded to Morocco. There, 
however, he was taken prisoner by Abdel Kader, 
and narrowly escaped being executed as a French 
spy, which actually happened to his companion. 
In 1847, Von Miiller passed into Egypt, and in 
September proceeded to Central Africa, in compaily 
with a Catholic mission. Passing through Egypt 
and Nubia, he visited Dongola, with its caravans 
from Kordofan and Sennaar. At Ambukol, where 
the Nile alters its course from west and east to north 
and south, he left the river and crossed through the 
The Bir el Behinda, 
14 feet deep, is filled with green slimy water, teem- 
ing with life. For travelling in Africa, the water 
should be preserved in tin cases, enclosed in wooden 
ones, and not in skins, as is the custom of the na- 
tives. The water is thus protected against the effects 
of the simoon, prickly thorns, and hostile spears. 
In the south-eastern portion of this desert, neat 
Jebré Haderli, a very rare species of bustard (Otis 
houbara) was shot. In Beled Sudan, the gold 
washings of Tumat, Isjanejore, Kasjan, and — 
dul, were visited. The luxuriant forests, full 0 
mimosas, tamarinds, senna, gum, and ebony, Kc 
were graphically described. Ivory is found in np 
quantities among the Shilluks, Dinkas, and Tagga- 
lis, and is collected in magazines by the princes: 
but all commerce is carefully guarded by > 
Egyptian Government, and Ali Pasha, the a 
nor-General of Sudan. Ostrich feathers aboune. 
The slave trade exists still in the intenor 
The Medyanian Arabs, a tribe not hitherto a 
inhabit their villages of Hashaba and — 
in 13 deg. 30 min. N. latitude, and 48 ~~. 
min. E. longitude. Lobehd, the capital of ® 


dofan, consists of many large villages united into 
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have been as utterly forgotten as if they had never 
existed. Comparisons are invidious (odious is the 
word); and it would go hard with the Academy if 
they were instituted towards the proof that the 
Genius of the Country, in any branch of the Fine 
Arts was limited within their motley ranks. What 
Mr. Howard means by the generosity;of private in- 
dividuals of taste, we cannot make out. If it allude 
to persons buying pictures from Academicians, it is 
a mere bargain of the quid pro quo—if to the profits 
on the Exhibition, the phrase can hardly apply to 
the crowds who furnish that supply, 

In the end it seems to resolve itself into this. 
Because George the Third nursed the helpless 
Infant at its birth, and the nourishment has been 
continued since, are we obliged to tax the country 
for the support of the full-grown and vigorous Man? 
The comparatively young Society of British Artists 
walks stoutly by itself; the two Water Colour As- 
sociations flourish on their own means; and, we 
think, it must be very difficult to allege any suffi- 
cient reason why the Royal Academy, which has 
amassed so great a self-sustaining fund, should even 
desire to ask a shilling from the heavily burthened 
tax payers of England, who are at this moment so 
anxiously looking to every quarter for every possi- 
ble relief. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 

Tux private view of the Exhibition in Suffolk- 
street, on Saturday, was very fully attended; and 
we met many of our leading connoisseurs and 
amateurs of the fine arts in the rooms, where 
were displayed 729 pictures and six pieces of 
sculpture, a very promising proportion of which 
were sold on the occasion. 

It is, of course, a mingled yarn, with a certain 
quantity of crudeness, and more of mediocrity 
(the opprobrium of our living School); but there 
is enough of the superior class to rank the pre- 
sent (the 27th) as, at least, equal to any preced- 
ing year, when some of the most eminent of our 
Royal Academicians used to contribute their pro- 
ductions to this Society. Some of the Members, 
we think, paint too much for their own reputa- 
tion, and certainly cover the walls to an extent 
that inust cause their skill to be compromised in 
public opinion by their rapidity. It is not easy 
to cover an acre of canvass per annum success- 
fully. The thing is quite incompatible with effi- 
cient study or high finish. 

For these reasons, as well as for its intrinsic 
excellence, we shall commence our notice of the 
Gallery with an artist who has sent in only a 
single example, viz. :— 

No. 87. A Bacchanalian Dance, W. Salter, 
round which a crowd, collected all the while we 
were there, bore testimony tv its attractions. We 
have often spoken of the flesh tints of Mr. Salter, 
and in the present instance we think he has sur- 
passed all his preceding efforts. The figures are 
animated and well contrasted; but the charm is 
the nature and beauty of the colouring, whether 
of brunette or Saxon fair. The gradations are 
delicious, and the pearly tone runs into the 
transparent shadow like the melting of a note of 
harmony, or like the sweetness of a lovely woman. 
The force of Etty is not sought, but, as we have 
said, the truth of Nature; and, in our opinion, 
the Artist has come as near, or nearer, the per- 
fection of the most famous Italian Masters in this 
respect as any painter of any other country or 
age. The whole composition is deeply studied; 
and the performance an honour to the British 
School, as well as to the Society of British Artists. 

We take next the contributor of the greatest 
number of paintings, from between No. 66 and 
No. 465, seventeen in all, from which we select 
for remark— 

No. 144. by nu - of the Wye, H. M. Anthony, 
and No. 465. The Village Church, and both of 
them extraordin roductions, That there are 
genius and powers of execution in these and in 


his other pieces no one could deny; but in the 
former the extravagance annihilates the talent, 
and, instead of being excited to admire a grand 
landscape, you are compelled to wonder at a 
monstrous absurdity. The field of the Windings 
of the Wye is spread out before you like a model 
of so many inches to the scale of miles, witha 
singularly effective view of water between the 
middle distance and the farthest back ground. 
And this remarkable mode of handling is turned 
to drollery by some animals, which may belong to | 
an easel, but never could be seen in a real rural | 
scene ; and there are the branches of a tree 
dropping in from the upper part of the frame, 
which, independently of having foliage of all un- 
natural colours, is, a8 near as we could guess 
from the extent of country it covers, between six 
and eight miles long. This we take to be palpa- 
ble nonsense, and it is the more annoying when 
we look at the latter number we have indicated, 
a Village Church, somewhat akin to Erith, and 
done in a style to stagger the senses of the spec- 
tator. Here the foliage on the left may bea 
little in fault in the tinselly inclination, but all 
the rest is unique, a novel and marvellous effect. 

To vary our theme we now advert to one of the 
most successful genre painters in this year’s gal- 
lery. 

Nos. 28, 67, 164, 209, 297, and 371, are by T. | 
Clater. Of these clever pictures 164, Tea-Table 
Chat, in the costume of Queen Anne’s ten years 
of glory, is a capital hit. ‘The countenances and 
expression of the gossips tell the story toa 7; 
and the dresses afford room for pleasant variety, 
which is augmented by the introduction of ap- 
propriate accessories. No, 297, The Odd Trick 
is offa different order, but evincing as much talent | 
in the representation of character; and 371, News | 
from California, a bit which any Dutch or Fle- | 
mish master, say even Ostade, might own without 
being ashamed. It possesses much of the careful 
finish and mechanism of colouring which distin- 
guishes the school to which we refer. 

No. 59. Hungarian Pilgrims. J. Zeitter. We 
wonder if Mr. Z. paints with a brush or with his 
finger, or what with. He produces certain pleas- 
ing pictures and good effects, but there is a wonted 
style about them which seems to be inconsistent 
with the medium of oil and the commonor general 
practice of the art. They are scumbled over in 
a peculiar manner; and the natives of Hungary 
do not look like real flesh and blood. And this 
depends entirely on mannerism, which shines 
through all the ten pictures by the artist, which 
are, nevertheless, marked by valuable qualities 
in taste and treatment. 

There are eight landscapes by J. W.7Allen, and 
all creditable to his acknowledged talents; but No. 
196, Cooper’s Hill, may be selected as their most 
prominent and greatest exercise. Itis ona large 
scale and full of sylvan beauties. The foreground 
and chief natural objects of wood and water, as 
they recede from the view, are treated with ar- 
tistic feeling, and Windsor Castle, in the distance, 
closes a grand scene in a suitable and impressive 
style. 

Tn No. 279. The Straw Yard. 437. A Farm 
Yard. Two Interiors of Stables. J. F. Herriny 
has bred a host of animals in his best style, and 
painted several pictures in the truthful manner 
which has made his works so popular; and in 
other pieces, such as No. 75, Poulterer and Dealer 
in Game, and 184, ‘he Stirrup Cup, he has asso- 
ciated lively human action with his abundant 
creations of horses, cows, sheep, pigs, pigeons, 
poultry, and other creatures too numerous to 
mention, though all deserving to be mentioned 
with great applause. 

No. 12. Portrait of George Clint. C. Barter. 
A strong and striking likeness of our much ad- 
mired artist, which we trust will be engraved for 
the sake of the many friends who have appreciated 





his works and have a high and sincere esteem for 
the man. 








No. 70. The Pilot Boat. J. Wilson. A sea. 
piece of great excellence, which may be taken as 
a sample of the seven productions by the same 
unerring hand in this exhibition. The boat jg 
picturesque in its disposition and form, and the 
water in which it rides and struggles is liquid 
and turbulent as in reality. Mr. Wilson, besides 
his sea scenes, has several charming little nooks 
of home scenery. 

No. 100. Waterfall in Norway. W. Wut, 
Occupying a central place in the principal room 
this able delineation of the wild fall of waters 
among rugged rocks and precipices at once fixes 
the visitor’s attention. It shows great skill, but 
there is a want of definite subject, and the cold. 
ness and uniformity of the whole scene is hostile 
to pictorial interest. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

At the meeting on the 18th, Mr. Bellamy in the 
chair, Mr. Smirke read a paper “ On the Style of 
Ornamentation prevalent in the Assyrian Sculp- 
tures recently discovered, and on some Peculiari- 
ties of AssyrianArchitecture as exhibited therein,” 
in which he illustrated his interesting subject from 
the Scriptures and elder profane authors, and also 
by casts of details from the British Museum. A 
learned discussion ensued, in which Mr. Donald- 
son, Mr. Bellamy, Mr. C. H. Smith, Mr. Scholes, 
and Mr. Fergusson took part. Mr. Penrose then 
exhibited some new instruments, invented by Mr. 
Jopling, for describing the entases of columns, 
volutes, and architectural curves, and which were 
allowed to be very useful and important improve- 
ments. 


-_—_ 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

Mr. J. Watson Gorpon, the very able Portait 
Painter, whose works in exhibitions have so often 
merited our warmest praise, has been unanimously 
elected to the President’s chair of the Royal Scot 
tish Academy, made vacant by the lamented death 
of Sir William Allan. Mr. Watson Gordon has 
also been appointed Queen’s Limner for Scotland, 
an office which Wilkie held (and delighted to 
hold) before Allan. 





Diorama of the Route to India.—Though not 
quite completed, the private view of these splen- 
did pictures, on Thursday, afforded a high idea 
of their merits. Mr. Stoqueler briefly and ap- 
propriately explained them as they were suc 
cessively exposed to view by a well-contrived 
opening of the dark drop curtain. The first was 
Gibraltar, in which we think the too great size of 
the vessels on the water impair the effect of the 
mighty rock. In the next, Malta, the scene 18 
admirable, and then we are transported to Cairo, 
travel the overland journey, replete with oriental 
people and objects, touch at Ceylon, and have 
glorious representation of Calcutta. Without 
going further into description at present, we may 
state that many eminent artists and amateurs 
who were present warmly applauded the exhibi- 
tion, and that our holiday friends have great 
treat ready for their enjoyment of Easter week. 

Diorama of the Queen’s Visit to Ireland.—More 
at home, and nearer to English feelings, Uf 
holiday folks have here another interesting resort 
for a good hour’s “ pleasuring.” The picturesque 
views which illustrated Her Majesty's visit to /re- 
land have been happily sketched by Mr. S. Phillips, 
and are here reproduced on the grand dior 
mic scale which so entirely realizes the scenes ub 
depicts. The movement adds to the impression, 
as the spectator seems to be travelling along, wat 
stead of being stationary and having the objects 
presented to his sight. A very clever catalogue 
will be found at the exhibition room, 80 nor 
that, offering this notice merely as a spur for t . 
amusement seekers of the hour, we Proper this 
return more particularly to the Diorama #0 
description of it. 
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Prout’s Dioramic Views of Australia.—Our in- 
yitation card being dated for “ Monday evening, 
March 26th,” we missed seeing this exhibition, 
as we could not make out any Monday of the 
assigned date. 


Portrait of Major Edwardes.—At Messrs. | 


Squire’s there is now exhibiting, and in course of 
being engraved, a very striking portrait of this 
hero of Eastern celebrity, painted by Mr. H. Mose- 


ley, to whom he gave seven sittings for the pur- | 
pose ; the time of which, we are bold to say, has | 


been very successfully employed. Major Ed- 
wardes is in a Moultan costume, which has an 
excellent and picturesque effect; but the head— 
the chief concern of the artist—is still more ho- 
nourable to his talents. It is painted in a style 
to remind us of Velasquez, and some of the finest 
and firmest portraiture in the best periods of the 
art. The subject, too, is good. 
looks the character he has sustained, and we 
could hardly pay a higher compliment to amanly 
countenance and an accomplished mind; for, be 


it understood, that besides oeing a stout warrior, | 


Major Edwardes is an able writer and an eloquent 
speaker. We have heard much of the spirit of 


his address to the company assembled at Shrews- | 


bury to give him welcome to his native land; and 


where he electrified his auditors as much by his | 


words as he did the public in India by his deeds. 
The print will unquestionably be very popular. 
The likeness, we are assured by intimate triends 
of the Major, is perfect ; and the country have to 
thank Mr, Squire for his promptitude in procuring 
it this gratification of its taste and feeling. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

The Dussorah Durbar of His Highness the Maha- 
rajahof Mysore. Painted by F.C. Lewis. En- 
graved by I’. C, Lewis, Sen., Engraver to the 
Queen. 

Tus is truly magnificent, as it is very elabo- 

rate, engraved in Mezzotinto by the elder Lewis, 

ina style which shows it to have been executed 
con amore, from the picture painted by his son, of 

Eastern celebrity, at Mysore, in 1846—7, whose 

Tecent productions we have lately had the pleasure 

to notice, with well-deserved eulogy, in the Lite- 

rary Gazette, ‘Iho subject represents the successor 
of the famous 'lippoo Sahib, the present Prince of 

Mysore, entertaining the numerous guests at his 

grand annual festival or levee, with the brilliant 

spectacle of a review of native horsemen, parade 
of elephants, tournament, wrestlers, and other 

oriental sights and sports. In composing such a 

picture, consisting of some hundred and fifty 

figures, chiefly portraits, we believe, the artist has 


Major Edwardes | 


| so richly deserves. We have few works connected 
| with our great Indian empire so full of interest, 
and none to surpass it in pictorial value. 
The Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages. 
H. Shaw. Nos. I].and III. Pickering. 
In the Literary Gazette, No. 1725, we observed, 
upon the first issue of this work, that nothing 
could be better timed, and that it would teach the 
public to estimate more correctly the contents of 
Medizval and Industrial Exhibitions. The two 
numbers now before us carry out the plan with 
even more effect, and fully justify our highest 
expectations. A cup, designed by George 
Wechter, 1620, is a remarkable specimen by an 
unfamed artist. The flow of the involutions of 
the pattern of masks, fruits, foliage, arabesque, 
| and other forms, is exceedingly graceful, and the 
whole a rich and fanciful effect which we have 
hardly seen surpassed. Some curious ancient 
purses, useful when people had money; two fine 
examples of stained glass from the Cathedral at 
Bourges, and a beautiful fragment of an illu- 
minatd border, from some magnificent Italian 
volume, and so early as about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, are the other principal em- 
bellishments of the second number. The third 
is for the present partly a coup manque, an acci- 
dent having prevented the uppearance of its 


By 


artist named Lebeque. It is, however, promised 
with No. IV., though in words of dubious con- 
struction, viz: ‘Subscribers are requested to 
excuse its being delivered with Part 1V.,” only 
| meaning that they should excuse its not being 
| delivered with Part III. Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Pickering, however, keep such good faith with the 


| public in every thing they undertake, we shall | 


look for our flagon, and it promises to be a very 
| handsome one, next month. In the meantime, 
|we have a pretty salt-cellar, belonging to the 
Queen, a striking book cover, an uncommon 
piece of stained glass from Soissons Cathedral, 
and a characteristic selection of wood-panel, 
_ from a picture by Holbein, at Hampton Court. 
| Portrait of Alfred Crowquill._—A spirituel and 
excellent likeness of one of the cleverest of the 
Pen and Pencil men of our day. In many ways 
has Alfred Crowquill contributed to the harmless 
| amusement of the nation; always lively, piquant, 
| and characteristic. We are glad to have his pic- 
| ture among those of our valued contemporaries, 


| to remind us of his entertaining sketches, in which 


|the satire is so humorous and good-natured, | 


though so pointed to shoot at Folly as: it flies. 


|'There is also much invention and originality in 


| 


had no ordinary task imposed upon him, but he has | his productions; and in style he more nearly 
most successfully surmounted all its difficulties. | resembles the free and airy efforts of the most 
he various groups, embracing English, of mili- | popular of the Parisian artists than any of our 


} 


tary rank, among whom we recognise Lord | 


fanciful illustrators of the times and manners of 


Gough, 2s commander of the Mysore army, fair | the age, whether in periodical, serial, or (to coin 
European ladies, and civil and political dignitaries, | ® word) voluminal publication. Collected together, 


are composed with great ease and freedom from 
formality, the Maharajah, who is advanced in | 
Years, is seated on an elegant throne, and forms, | 
as he ought, the eye of the piece, and an object at | 
once striking and agreeable. At his feet are 
seated his relations, in gorgeous apparel, and he | 
Ssurrounded by his officers of state in standing 
postures, The whole affords a perfect idea of 
po pag custom, and splendour. The 
c ape - or chiaro-scuro, is also managed no | 
the de “yy great space being preserved for all | 
dent at s, and they are legion! As we have | 
> Pr emnan the eminent _engraver has | 
Wenn us mastery of the art into this large 
i - fe ork, which may, therefore, even en- 
re one ame, while it must contribute so much 
efits Al and augment that of his gifted and in- 
ao, Press so worthy to wear the artistic 
the a the name. In the East and in the West | 
Tmance merits every encouragement and | 
e, and will doubtless obtain that which it 


his performances would occupy a very ostensible 
position, and display varied merits of a very com- 
prehensive class. It is, therefore, with pleasure 


we repeat, that we cherish the “counterfeit re- | 


semblance” of an author and artist who has done 
so much for our gratification. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851. 
Tar Royal Commissioners and the Committees are 
keeping the machine in motion. The former have 
promulgated resolutions to the effect that three sizes 
of medals in bronze are to be prepared as prizes to 
successful exhibitors. They have farther declared 
what are the principles on which these medals shall 
be adjudicated ; and that their award shall be de- 
cided by juries of men of known ability to form a 


judgment, and composed partly of English and | 
| partly of Foreign members, so as to void any suspi- 


cion of individual or national partiality. But, con- 
currently with this, they do not purpose to exclude 


leading feature, a wine flagon, by an unknown | 


pecuniary grants, either as prizes to successful com- 
petition or as awards, under special circumstances— 
such as the condition of life of the parties who may 
win the distinction, or other exceptional cases, 
The latter, however, is to rest with the Commission, 
and not with the jury, 

Competition for the production of the medals is 
also invited, on condition that the obverses, con- 
taining portraits of Her Majesty and of Prince 
Albert, shall be executed in this country ;* the de- 
| signs for the reverses to be open to all, with 100/. pre- 
| mium for each of three accepted, and 50/. for each 
| of the next three deemed most meritorious, These 
| designs should be illustrative of the objects of the 
| exhibition, or appropriate to the rewards of suc- 

cessful competition, with a space reserved for @ 
; Short inscription. 
| Since writing the foregoing, another notification 
| has been issued by the Commissioners, in which 
| they direct the Local Committees to communicate 
| with parties within their districts who are likely to 
| become Exhibitors, and ascertain the number and 
| character of the articles they propose to send, and 
| report the same to the Commissioners on or before 
the 10th of May next, for their guidance in pre- 
paring the building for their reception. Upon this 
| notice the Local Committees have issued a circular 
to the required effect. 

The stand-up fight between Lord Brougham and 
Lord Stanley in the House of Peers has been the 
most piquant episode of the transactions. It is sel- 
dom that the noble Law Lord has met with such an 
antagonist at his own weapons. A pleasant anec- 
dote is afloat respecting an apology from a Provin- 
| cial Mayor for not accepting the invitation to the 
Mansion House. He wrote to be excused because 
he lived a good way off, and was “ on the Rong side 
| of 70!” 





ON PUFFING. 

Max. Eprror,—It is not my intention to follow in 
| the footsteps of the celebrated character who an- 
 nounces that “ Puffing is of various sorts ; the prin- 
| cipal are—the puff direct—the puff prelimiaary— 
the puff collateral—the puff collusive—and the puff 
oblique, or puff by implication.’’ These are all so 
many branches of the trunk line of the puff literary; 
and should I, in the following cursory remarks, un- 
wittingly encroach upon this already trodden—and 
well trodden—ground, I wash my hands of all wil- 
' ful plagiarism, and pray you, Sir, permit me to fur- 
nish my excuse at the expense of the worthy 
“Critic,” by declaring “that two people happened 
to hit on the same thought, and Sheridan made use 
| of it first, that’s all.” My purpose is to dilate, at no 
| very great length (since all the world coincides with 
Polonius’ opinion cf brevity), upon a totally differ- 
ent section of the art—for an art it is—which, in 
distinction, may be designated the puff material, or 

| tangible. 
| But first, bear with me whilst I say a few 
words as to the antiquity of the science, without 
regard to the many various subdivisions of which it 

consists. 
The bards and scalds of old, with their harps, 
; songs of the Walhallah (which appears to have 
been as objectionable a concern as that of mo- 
| dern date), and legendary chronicles of their chief- 
, tains, Odoacer, Hengist, and Horsa (the jockey), 
| Arthur, and others of yet more ancient date, without 
doubt made it a portion of their craft ; and each, in 
order to vaunt the achievements of his favorite war- 
rior to the highest possible pitch of celebrity, had 
recourse to flowery and apochryphal embellishments, 
| worthy of the most accomplished puffer of modern 
times; this may be termed the puff colloquial, or 
| poetical ; thence it can be traced down to the 
| Golden Age of Chivalry, when ‘ puissant knights ’’ 





* Are they meant to be separate, or to resemble the coin- 
ag® of William and Mary? On such an occasion, not being 
national coinage, we should think the latter an interesting 
novelty,—Ed, L. G. 
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and “ donzelles fayre ” were in the habit of steeple- | or established on the firm footing of extended cir- | exceedingly clever. MM. Chateufort, Buguet, 


chasing all over the country in defiance of one 
another and all the laws of etiquette and nature, per- 
petrating every species of irregularity and eccentric 
free-and-easy-ness. With the introduction of the 
monkish manuscripts, and, subsequently, with the in- 
vention of printing, we are brought to another epoch 


in the progress of our subject, and the puff histori- | 


cal makes its appearance; but of this I shall say 
nothing. 

The puff colloquial is universal. 
through the world from Byzantium to Spain,’’ or 
between any two other given geographical points, 
and ina greater or less degree it will be found, and 
never more rife than at the present day. The palm, 
however, can, I think, with safety be awarded to 
our continental neighbours, or such of them as 
come under the appellation of “ La Jeune France ;’”’ 
the subject to be puffed, themselves; and not so 
much what they fave done, as what they intend to 
do at some indefinite period. Every nation has its 
peculiarity in this as in every other universality. 
The Yankee “ guesses he whips creation pretty 
slick ;” the Persian “ will do things, and burn the 
grandmothers of the world ;” whilst the Red-man 
puffs his tobacco, and listens with tacit approval to 
the monotonous “tum, tum, tum,” and unvarying 
chaunt of his medicine man, recounting the deeds 
of his ancestors. 

Our great metropolis has ever been the hotbed of 
the putf tangible. The chiefest professors of the 
art are tailors, giving the seniority to the renowed 
Moses, theatrical managers, headed by Mons. Jul- 
lien (who, mirabile dictu ! acts up to his announce- 
ments), Madame Tussaud (especially in the murder 
department), et hoc genus omne, not forgetting 
getters-up of newspapers. 

Guided by the magic influence of these and others, 
the uninitiated are induced to believe that Devil’s 
dust ” is “ extra-superfine material ”—a thriving 
business, “ an alarming failure ”—an_ exorbitant 
charge, ‘an awful sacrifice’’"—theatrical damnation, 
“a brilliant triumph !’”’—empty benches, “ crowded 
houses and roars of laughter!!” Prima Donnas 
are in the nightly habit of appearing (and disap- 
pearing) who eclipse every operatic star since the 
days, or nights, of Malibran. 

It appears that at the present time a little Greek 
is thought rather an efficacious method of attracting 
victims—some ingenious vendor of mineral waters 
adopts for his motto, ‘ Apscroy prey vd0¢,’”’ for the 
purpose of arresting men at his door, whilst heaven 
knows what an Athiktobathron carriage-stev, or a 
Philocatharistic bedstead may be. The inventors 
must pardon me should I have misspelt the words. 


These are scarcely of the tangible genus, but, | 
| 


rather, of the daily journal columnal. 

One requisite of the puff perambulatory—an im- 
portant branch of the tangible —is magnitude ; 
another, eccentricity. Hats, boots, blacking bot- 
tles, and numerous other, by nature, quietly disposed 
beings, take to growing to distorted sizes; more 
especially in the main arteries of the modern Baby- 
lon, where the concourse is thickest. A placard is 
unworthy of notice does not the bearer totter be- 
neath its weight. Many a peaceful denizen of first- 
floor-fronts has been astonished by a total eclipse 
of his window, occasioned by the transit of a mon- 
ster van across its disc.* Letters of under a foot 
stature are insignificant, and only admissible on 
terms of deformity and distortion. What consump- 
tion of red paper is incidental to the festive period 
of Christmas and Easter managers of theatres best 
know. Would Mr. Chisholm Anstey be kind enough 
to move for a return on the subject ? 

The primary step on starting a newspaper is to 
form a procession, which should be repeated with 
variations at intervals, until the concern is defunct, 
* There was some talk of “ putting down” these vans last 
session; but our brilliant legislators have given in this, as 


iu many more important affairs, “if not a present remedy, 
yet a patient sufferance.” 





“ Search | 


| culation. The advent of a new leading illustrated 
| paper was first announced by 300 men in single file, 
|on the curb, with placards of the customary well- 
grown proportions. From the same source on the | 
| 9th of November, a few years since, emanated a 
burlesque of his High Mightiness the Lord Mayor’s 
Show of Batty’s Corps Equestre and municipal 
| splendour. This was an ingenious idea, and de- 
| served encouragement, 

The Railway Bell (which has long since tolled | 
its own knell), shortly after its appearance (in 
colours on its office on the Strand), presented its | 


subscribers (happy few !} with an engraving of the | 
Death of Nelson, and heralded the donation by an | 
appropriate nautical display of some dingy Union | 
Jacks (one, I fancy, supposed to be the original | 
“ Flag that braved,” &c.) and the model of the po- 
pular idea of a frigate in a cart, manned by a crew 
of one black sailor ! 

Doctor Van Butchell, a celebrated quack, of the 
last generation, adopted a plan, which was well cal- | 





culated to attract the desired curiosity ; he drove a | 
blue horse, and cultivated a beard of enormous 
length. The latter would now scarcely be assumed 
as 2 peculiarity, but the former is a style of animal 
extinct, like the Megatherium, and, I should 
imagine, as difficult to produce as a dahlia of the 
same hue. It must have existed, however, at the 
time of the Conquest, since Queen Matilda, that in- 
defatigable wool-worker, has, at Bayeux, vividly 
depicted steeds of this description, which appear to 
have been animals of eccentric habits. 
Contemporary with the Doctor, and equally notable 
in his way, was the proprietor of a certain mechani- 
cal exhibition, who so contrived a close carriage, 
with one horse—itself a novelty in those days, the 
tribe of Broughams and Clarences being still num- 
bered with the things to come—as to be driven from 
the interior ; giving the appearance of some ariel 
coachman discharging the functions of whip and 
rein: but even that would be thought nothing of in 
these days of “ patent safety’’—in short, as the 
March of Intellect advances at railway speed, smash- 
ing all mild inventions in its headlong career, so 
does the Art of Puffing keep pace with it. There is 
a fashion in this as in all things; but none can do 
amiss who attend to the three great points—magni- 
tude, novelty, eccentricity, for the tangible ; fertility 
of imagination, indifference as to veracity, novelty, 
for the placardical. But enough of this; I have 
exerted myself with “ puffing” till my breath is 
well nigh expended, and will draw to a close, wish- 
ing the science all prosperity, since it is, doubtless, 
an amusing one to study. W. iH. S. 











| MUSIC. 

| Théatre Francais, St. James’s.—The series of 
performances, intended to be a shorter one 
than the last, was closed on Saturday with a 
worthy finale, Les Diamans de la Couronne, in 
which the charming Mlle. Charton was as pleasing 
asever. We believe the French opera has this 
year been as well supported as during last 
season; but we cannot say the music has been 
so well performed. M. Lac is not so pleasing a 
tenor as Couderc, now retained in Paris, or even 
M. Octave; his voice has both power and com- 
pass, but wants sweetness. M. Chollet was a 
great addition to the strength of the company, 
and in the favourite work of Herold (Zampa) 
was highly successful; but Charton has through- 
out been the attraction, and deservedly, for 

| without being what is called a great vocalist, she 
exhibits a highly refined feeling for her art, and 
never fails to touch the heart with her tuneful 
voice and sensitive treatment of the music. 
Mlle. Guichard has ably maintained her post of 
seconda donna, and Mme. Mancini has continued 
to be as amusing as ever in the duenna line 

| of characters, in the part of Jacinthe (Domino 





| Noir), and Mme, Bertrand (Le Magon), she is 


and Soyer, have retained their places of last year, 
and with equal favour. M. Nathan, a first bags 
of the Opera Comique, Paris, M. Leroy, of the 
Conservatoire, and Mile. Danhausser, also of the 
Conservatoire, have not created a favourable im. 
pression as débutants ; neither can we record any- 
thing more encouraging to an English basso, 
Mr. H. Drayton, who sang in the Esclave de 
Camoens. The operas produced this year are the 
Val d’Andorre (Halévy), Zampa (Herold), Le 
Caid (Ambroise Thomas), Le Macon, Les Dia- 
mans, and Domino Noir (Auber), Le Roi d' Yue. 
tot (Adam), [Esclave de Camoens (Van der Does), 
Rendezvous Bourgeois (Nicolo). Auber's opera, 
Haydée, was announced in the programme of the 
season, the part of Haydée by Charton; but this, 
with several other interesting works also sug. 
gested officially—such as the Cheval de Bronx 
and Za Siréne (Auber), Une Folie (Mehul)—te- 
main for future enjoyment. Music now gives 
place to Comedie and Vaudeville, in the arrange- 


| ments for which we see the well-known names of 


Lafont, Samson, Regnier, Mlle. Denain, Natha- 
lie, Dejazet, and the eminent ¢ragédienne Rachel, 
who will appear on the Ist of July. Mr. Mitchell’s 
operatic troupe are, we hear, about to enter upon 
a provincial tour. 








VARIETIES. 

Household Words.—We have been favoured 
with a sight of Mr. Dickens’ Periodical which ap- 
pears to-day; and our glance assures us that it is 
well calculated to realize the Home affections 
symbolized in its title. A preliminary address 
speaks from the heart of the Editor and to the 
hearts of readers who wish well to their species. 
A tale is begun; there is an entertaining paper on 
Valentine’s day, illustrated with whimsical ad- 
dresses on letters; there is a striking sketch of 
dramatic poetry, inculculating a pure Christian 
lesson, and there is a very entertaining descrip- 
tion of the popular entertainments at a suburban 
theatre. Assuredly there is plenty and variety 
enough to recommend our new contemporary and 
we hope we may add, ally, in the good cause, to 
ample circulation. 

Importation of Foreign Books.—The duties 


| levied on foreign books in the last ten years have 


varied from seven thousand odd hundreds to 
above 10,0001. in 1846. The last year has been 
the smallest in amount, though very nearly equal 
to the preceding year. 

Archeological Remains.—About two years ago, 
M. Lucien Constant, of Riceys, discovered neat 
Moléme (Cote-d’Or) the Landunum of the An- 
cients. On the first search, fragments of columns, 
vases, and the walls of a building, supposed to 
have been a temple, were found. At the request 
of the Academy of Dijon, the researches were con- 
tinued a few days since under the directions of 
M. Coutant. Twenty-five dwellings, a basilisk 
(qy-?), and @ paved court were discovered; two 
cellars and a well were cleared. Several in 
teresting objects were found, among which some 
medals belonging to the Celtic and Gallo-Roman 
periods, tools of various kinds, small statues, 
earthen vases of admirable workmanship, &e. 
We understand that the examination will be re 
sumed during the summer.—Brussels Herald, 

Miss Emma Stanley gave her musical mélange 
at the Princess’s Concert Room, on Tuesday, for 
the first time. We have often had occasion 
notice the cleverness and piquancy of this lady : 
performances on the stage; in this entertainmen, 
musical, anecdotical, and quizzical, written > 
her by Mr. George Sala, with music by Mr. “ 
L. Phillips, she is exceedingly amusing, t : 
some capital stories with great point, and sing 
a famous imitation of the celebrated Anus 
Thillon. 

Interesting Discovery of a” Roman Pavenc 
—Some workmen employed by the Duke 0 
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Grafton, while digging for stone near Tow- 
cester, recently discovered a tesselated Roman 
pavement about two feet below the surface of the 
ground, The floor, which measures, 15ft. by 
oft. Gin., has in its centre an ornamental square 
about 4ft. across, bordered by a double guiloche 
of half-inch tesseree, red, brown, white, and blue. 
In the centre of the square is the head and bust 
of 8 human figure, crowned. Part of the figure 
has suffered injury from the roots of the tree 
which grew above it, and had intersected the 
tessere. The general floor of the room is formed 
of light brown and blue inch tessere. The 
foundations of several other rooms have been laid 
open, including traces of a bath. The ruins 
apparently are those of a villa of some import- 
ance. In the various rooms several skeletons 
have been discovered, with fragments of earthen 
vessels of curious manufacture, flue tiles, some 
fragments of glass vessels, three stones, about 
sibs. each, bearing a resemblance to jack weights; 
the base of a small stone altar, and five coins, 
which have been referred to the time of the 
Roman emperor Carus, the father of Numerian, 
ap. 282. The Watling-street runs within a 
quarter of a mile of the ruins. We understand 
that the Duke of Grafton has given instructions 
for prosecuting a careful research into this dis- 
covery, in which the Duchess also takes deep 
interest, and that every possible care is taken of 
the relics. Towcester, says Wetton’s excellent 
“Guide to Northampton and its Vicinity,” “ is 
undoubtedly the site of the Roman station Lac- 
todurum of the Itinerary of Antoninus. There 
was a vicinal road probably through Burcote, 
Whittlebury, and Stowe Park; from the latter 
place it is readily traced to Bicester.”—From 
the Northampton Mercury. 

Chaldean Antiquities.—Letters from Bagdad 
state that Mr. Loftus, the geologist attached to 
the commission employed in the demarcation of 
the Turco-Persian line of frontier, had succeeded, 
on his passage from Bagdad to Bussorah, in 
visiting the most remarkable ancient sites in 
Lower Chaldea. The ruins now called Werka 
(Opynvot of Strabo), which represent the Ur of 
the Chaldees, whence took place the Exodus of 
Abraham, were carefully examined, and found to 
be of great extent and of extraordinary interest. 
A vast number of ancient coffins of baked clay, 
highly glazed, and covered with figures of men in 
relief, were discovered in one spot, the coffins 
being about six feet in length, adapted to the 
shape of the human body, and with an oval orna- 
mental lid, which closed the upper part; a mode- 
rately-sized water-jar was also attached to each 
cofin. Gold ornaments and other Chaldean 
relies were said to be frequently found in them, 
but those which Mr. Loftus saw had been already 
rifled, and he had no leisure for excavation. 
Numerous bricks, covered with cuneiform cha- 
Tacters, he, however, brought away from the 
Tuins, together with pieces of terra cotta, moulded 
in the shape of a bull’s horns, and bearing inscrip- 
Hons, and several fragments of an hexagonal clay 
cylinder, inscribed with a long historical record, 
oy to that deposited in the British Museum, 
dg see by Mr. Layard at Nineveh, 
cy - of Werka have been observed at a dis- 

by other travellers, but are usually in- 
a owing to the inundation of the sur 
hood = Name and the dangerous neighbour- 
peal - —— Arabs. Mr, Loftus, indeed, 
‘austen e e the gio grr who has ever 
the - sa Nyse y visiting this primeval seat 
ate ge Nog At the ruins called Ham- 
ila orl ae ve Canal, he also obtained a 
ttiptions; a oo t, bearing two cuneiform in- 

e found Sa : _ mgheir, beyond the Euphrates, 

idles goa representing ‘one of the 
werth ae but too much mutilated to be 
Johns bel a The commission to which Mr, 
seunte ongs, in skirting Susiana, will traverse 

y studded with Chaldean ruins, and dis- 





coveries may, therefore, be expected to be made 
which will be of great importance in aiding the 
efforts of Major Rawlinson and others to unfold 
the early history of the East through the inter- 
pretation of the inscriptions of Nineveh and 
Babylon. The — recently discovered are, 
it is stated inthe United Service Gazette, to be 
brought home by the “ Cambrian Frigate,” which 
has been dispatched to the Persian Gulf for that 
freight. 

The Newspapers at the present time are of a 
shocking nature. What with the superabundant 
and minute details of facetious breaches of mar- 
riage promises, the obscene particulars of gross 
seductions, and the brutal horrors of atrocious 
murders, they look as if they represented a con- 
dition of society too monstrous even for bar- 
barism, and too contaminating for the continued 
existence of civilisation. It seems to be an im- 
portant question whether the ends of justice or 
the corruption of popular morals are most affected 
by such publications. It is no question that they 
are unfit for the perusal of youth, and fatal to 
ideas of decency and purity. The reports of some 
of the trials at the assizes are utterly abominable, 
and unfit for the most depraved of readers. 

Pension to Mrs. Moore.—A pension of 100/. has 
been bestowed on Mrs. Moore; and we regret to 
hear that the health of the poet is not so “rude ” 
as the admirers of genius could wish. 

Francesco Nenci, an eminent painter of Sienna, 
and director of its Fine-Art Institute, died recently 
in that city. 

Gardoni has been reported dead at St. Peters- 
burg, but a more recent score assures us that he 
keeps on the even Tenor of his way. It is so 
usual to announce the deaths of Singers and Dan- 
cers before they arrive in this country to renew 
their engagements, that we always look upon the 
news as announcements to that effect, and there- 
fore look with the anticipation of much pleasure 
to Signor Gardoni’s revisiting the glimpses of our 
opera foot-lamps and quasi moon. . 

Geological Remains.—Casts of the head and 
lower jaw of the Mastodon have been liberally 
sent from Boston, U.S., to be deposited in the 
British Museum. 

Improvements in New South Wales.—The an- 
nual production of wine, as officially noticed in 
New South Wales, greatly exceeds 100,000 gal- 
lons. Among the choice kinds is a highly ex- 
tolled “ Sauterne,” made by Mr. Whittaker, of 
Parramatta. Camden wine of good quality has 
been selling there for some time past at 10s. per 
dozen; and a correspondent of the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald says he has not the slightest doubt, 
judging from the extent to which the vine is being 
cultivated, that the poor man may ere long in- 
dulge himself with his bottle of wine for sixpence, 
and that the colony will become a sober and 
healthy community.— Adelaide Observer. 

The Artist's Benevolent Fund Anniversary Din- 
ner went off better than could have been hoped 
in these overburdened and complaining times. 
Mr. Baring Wall presided, and nearly 5001. sub- 
scriptions were announced. 

The Theatrical Fund Dinner also “ came off” 
last Monday. Mr. B. Webster in the chair. 
Mr. Buckstone, the Treasurer, Mr. Dickens, and 
others addressed the meeting, and it appeared 
that the condition of the Fund was more than 
adequate to every present call. 

Pictures to Oxford University.—It is stated that 
the Hon. W. T. H. Fox Strangways, M.A., for- 
merly student of Christchurch, has presented to 
the University galleries about 30 pictures of great 
interest and value, mostly by Florentine and other 
early Italian masters, 

University of London.—The Chancellor of the 
University has received a Royal warrant, appoint- 
ing the following noblemen and gentlemen Fel- 
lows of that University:—Lord Monteagle, Lord 
Overstone, Sir James Graham, Messrs. Macaulay, 
G. Cornewall Lewis, Hallam, and G. Grote. 





American Search for Franklin.—It is stated that 
a private expedition, fitted out at the cost of Mr. 
Henry Grinnell and other American gentlemen, 
is preparing to sail, on the 1st of May, for Lancas- 
ter’s and Barrow’s Straits. The liberality with 
which this undertaking has been supported in the 
United States is very honourable to the country 
and to the parties concerned in it. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his April “Latter-Day Pam- 
phlet,” “ pitched it” into Downing-street. But, 
with all its stern-ness, this is the most tame of 
these issues, still pregnant with important mat- 
ter. As, however, the Red-Tapists and others 
most severely assailed have gone this very week 
to enjoy such brief holidays as Providence affords 
them, we shall forbear reviewing this No. 3 till 
they have returned to their accustomed and regu- 
lar baiting. There is so little enjoyment in this 
grumbling life that One would not spoil a day of 
it to any poor sinner. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Baker’s (C.) Bible Class Book, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 64. 

——— Book of Bible Geography, square, Is. 

Barker’s (W. G. T.) Poems, Original and Translated, 12mo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Bartlett’s History of Cumnor, 8vo, cloth, 5s- 

Bepp’s Comparative Geometry, 8vo, vol. 3, part 1, 10s, 6d. 

Burnett’s Thirty-nine Articles, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Cathcart’s (Col. G.) Commentaries on the War in Russia and 
Germany in 1812 and 1813, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Church Hymns. compiled by H. Stretton, i8mo, 2s. 

Coleridge’s (S. T.) Essays on his own ‘Times, 3 vols, fep., 
cloth, 18s, 

Donaldson’s New Cratylus, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Ede’s Practical Facts in Chemistry, 18mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Hand-book of Greek Synonymes, from the French of A. 
Pillou, Notes, &c., by T. K. Arnold, 6s. 6d. 

Harle’s (W. L.) Careerin the House of Commons, post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Landon’s (L.) Poetical Works, 2 vols., foolscap, cloth, 10s, 

Marriatt’s Sermons, vol. 2, !2mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Meditations on the Suffering Life of our Lord, from the 
French, 12mo, 6s 6d. 

Miley, (J.) D.D., History of Papal States, 3 vols, 8vo, 21,25 

Owen’s Doctrine of Justification by Faith, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





*Pratv’s (J. T.) Laws relating to Watching, 2nd edition, 


12mo, ds. 

Prescott’s Works, vol. 7, Conquest of Peru, vol. ], cloth, 6s 

Ramsay’s (E, B.) 12 Advent Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Read’s (M.) Hand of God in History, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Reginald Hastings, by E. Warburton, 4 vols, post 8vo., 
1d. lls. 6d. 

ar -- ae Reason and Faith, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 
1s, 6d. 

Scott on Church Restoration, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ae (J. J.) Narrative of Arctic Discovery, post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Smith’s (J, E.) Emigrants’ Hand Book to the United States, 
12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

——- Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
8vo, |2s. 

Smyth’s | Late Professor) English Lyrics, 5th edition, post 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Steinmetz Novitiate, 3rd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Treach on Parables, 4th edition, 8vo, boards, 12s, 

Trollope’s (Rev. W.) New Testament in Greek, new edition, 
8vo, cloth, !2s. 

Whose Poems ? 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Yendy’s(S.) The Roman, a Dramatic Poem, post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 








1850 h. m, s. 1850 hm s. 

March30 . . . 12 4 35°9 | April 3. . .12 3228 

‘ oc em £175 4... o— 3 49 

April 1 - «— 3 591 5. + om 3 471 
2 2 e om 8 409 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jan. T,— Received, and noted for speedy insertion. 

A Briton’s Queries on the Exhibition of 185i, shall have 
place in our next Gazette. The occurrence of Good Friday 
as a close day, and the hurry and trouble of stitching up 
our Monthly Parts to be in time with the Magazines, be- 
tween the said Good Friday and Sunday, throws us a little 
into difficulty both in Literary and Trade respects. 

The Polish Maiden’s Lament involves considerations, 
upon the propriety of which we are so uncertain that we 
decline promulgating opinions. 

In the advertisement last week relatingto Messrs. Smith’s 
very curious and interesting work on ‘‘ Clan Tartans,” the 
specimens were stated to be “ painted by Macléiavary ; ” 
a strange misprint for Machinery. 
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BRITISH INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London Office, 44 NEW BANK BUILDINGS, CITY ; 
Chief Office, 64, PRINCES SIREET, EDINBURGH. 
Capital, 1,000,002, fully subscribed. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G, 
LONDON BOARD. 
CHAIRMAN—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman. 
DepuTy-CHAIRMAN—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. 
PuysiciAN—JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


The FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of Proprietors of this Com 
pany was held in Edinburgh on the 4th instant. 


TheHon. LORD M@NCREIFF, in the chair 


NORTH 


A highly satisfactory report on the business of the year was read 
to the Meeting, from which it appeared that in the Fire Depart- 
ment, after providing for the dividend, a very considerable sum 
was carried to the credit of the rest account, and that in the Life 
Department 300 new policies had been issued in the course of the 
ear insuring 251,495/., and paying of annual premiums $1771. Js, 9d. 

Phat the accumulated fund from life premiums amounted at 31st 
December, 1849, to 529,3571. 13s. 3d., and the annual revenue from 
the same source was 104,3522. 138, 1ld. The Report further stated 
that the next Septennial Investigation and Division of Profits in the 





Life Department takes place on the 31st December, 1861; and that, | 


as by the system of th's office all Policies on the participating class 
opeued previous!y share in the bonus then to be déciared, in pro- 
portion to the number of annual premiums paid during the septen- 
pial period, this is obviously an advantageous time for insuring 
with the Company. 

A Dividend of Six per Cent, was declared, free of income tax, 
payable on Monday, the Ist of April nest. 

The following table exhibits the Bonus additions to a Policy for 
5000/., at the termination of the septennial periods, 1830, 1837, and 
loki: 


























Policy Bonus Bonus Bonus Total 
— | added in | added in added in Leuwus in 
the Year. 1830, | 1837, 1844. 1844. 
2s.d.| £28. d. | #58. d, € sd. 
1s24 350 0 0} 468 2 6 610 18 O | 1429 +O G 
1825 300 © 0) 46315 0 | 605 310 | 1368 18 10 
Isz6 (250 0 0} 459 7 6 | 599 9 8g | 130817 2 
1827 (200 0 0 | 455 0 O | 593.15 6 | 124315 6 
1828 (150 0 0 | 45012 6 688 1 3% 1188 13 9 
1829 100 0 0/446 5 O | 582 7 1 | 112812 1 
133) | 50 0 0} 44117 6 | 5761211 | 106810 5 
1331 ba0e 437 10 0 | 570 18 9 | 1008 8 9 
1832 | eee 375 0 0 | 564 7 6 939 7 G 
1833 | cose 31210 0 | 55716 3 870 6 8 
1BS4 | - cose 250 0 0 | 551 5 O 801 5 0 
1835 iewietp 187 10 0 | 54413. 9 732 3 9 
1336 coe 125 0 O | 538 2 6 653 2 6 
1837 0086 62 10 0 | 53111 3 594 1 3 
1838 eee PrTy | 625 0 0 525 0 0 
1839 eoee cece 450 0 @ 450 0 0 
1840 code cove 375 0 0 375 0 0 
1841 bee bece 300 0 0 300 0 0 
1842 225 0 0 225 0.0 
1843 150 0 0 150 0 0 
1844 75 0 0 75 0 0 


| 


| 
| 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings; and of the 
Actuary, John King, Esq., 10, Pall mall East. 


HENRY T, THOMSON, Secretary in London. 
MENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, Old Broad-street, London. 
President: His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G, 
Vice-Presidents, 


The Right Hon, the Earl FITZ WILLIAM, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of CARNARVON, 





Trustees, 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney, 
‘The Honourable Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
The Honourable John Henry ‘Thomas Manners Sutton, 
Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., M.P. 
Chairman: JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy Chairman: GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq., 
24, Great Tower- street. 
This company is composed of two branches, the mutual or 
participating, and the proprietary or non-participating. 
Inthe Mutual branch the entire fund of premiums is accumn- 
ated for the exclusive benefit of the assured ; the whole amount 
of profits being annuaily divided among the holders of policies on 
which seven or more yearly premiums have been paid. The 
shareholders of the Comp.ny being entitled to no portion what- 
my of the profits of this branch, the policy holders enjoy precisely 
the same advantages as in a mutual assurance society, with the 
additional security of a capital of £250,000, the whole of which 
Mee been subscribed for by a responsible and influential proprie- 


aan the Non-Participating branch the rates of premium are re- 
uced to the lowest possible scale consistent with the security ofthe 
ene. They are also made payable in a variety of ways, 
ne er to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 
e ore of policy holders, 
shy both branches effectual arrangements have been adopted for 
protection and accommodation of all classes of the assured. 
. ul) particulars stated in the Prospectuses. The usual commis 
"ion allowed to solicitors and agents, 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
LOUIS MORE, Manager 


| Policy. | Insured. 





Pp ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE,| 
50, REGENT STREET; 


CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, | 


POLICY HOLDERS’ CAPILAL, 1,180,722. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 148 vv0l. 
BONUSES DECLARED, 743,0001, 


| 
Established 1806. | 
Claims paid since the establisliment of the Office, 1,886,000/. | 


President. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
FREDERICK SQuIRE, Es@., Cheirman, 
WILLIAM HENRY STONE, EsQ., Deputy-Chairman, 
HENRY B. ALEXANDER, Ese. 
GEORGE DAcRE, Ese. 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, M.D. 
WILLIAM JuDpD, Ese. 
Sim RicHarD D. K1inG, BART. 
‘DHE HON. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, 
‘Tnomas MAUGHAM, Es@. 
WILLIAM OSTLER, FsQ., 
APSLEY PELLATT, Esa. 
GEORGE Rounp, t sq. 
‘THE Rey. JAMES SHERMAN. 
Capt. WILLIAM JOHN WILLIAMS. 
J. A. BEAUMONT, Ese., Managing Director. 
Physician, 
Joun MACLEAN, M.D., F.5,S., 29, Upper Montaguesstreet, 
Montague-square. 


Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are 


Divided among the Insured. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender 
ot Bonuses. 








| Bonuses added 
|Subsequently to be 
| turther increased 


Date of Sum | 


| Original Premium. 


a, See eae annually. 
£ | s. d, | x »s.d, 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 3 0 
1811 1000 33 19 2 ditto | 23117 & 
1818 | 1000 __| 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 


Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 








| | | otal with addition: 
Policy | p, Sum Bonuses | *°%#! with additions 
No. | Date. | Insured. added. to be turther 
| | increased. 
z sh &. | #2 sas. d. 
52at 1807 “900 952123 1 | 1s82 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
1820 5000 355817 8 ! 6558 17 8 


3392 ¥. i > 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom, at the City Branch and at the head 


Office, No. 50, Regent street. 


[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterlvo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorvy, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 

The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst De- 
cember, 1847, is as follows: 























| | Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Sum Time |to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 
Assured, Assured, 1841, | 1848, Death, 
| 
£ 5.4. | és.d.| £8. 4. 
5,000 | 13 yrs.10mo,| 683 6 8 787 10 0 | 6470 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 @ @ 787 10 0 6287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 | 787 10 0 | 6087 10 0 
5,000 8 years 100 0 @ 787 10 0 5887 lu 0 
5,000 6 years eo 6s 675 0 0 5675 0 0 
5,000 4 years ee 450 0 0 | 5450 0 0 
5,000 2 years sot 225 0 0 5225 00 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the tirst five years when the insurance 
is for life. Every information afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pali-mall, London. 


‘HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 

FIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Water street, Liver- 
pool; 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House; and 28, Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place, London. . 

Liability of the Proprietors unrestricted. 

Mode:ate Premiums in the Fire Department. 

Peculiar advantages in the Life Department. , 

Policies, insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the termi- 
nation of the lease, are also issued. , 

Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 24th 
instant, are respectfully reminded that receipts for the renewal of the 
sane will be found at the head offices in London and Liverpool, 
and in the hands of the respective agents: and those who, prefer. 
ring the security offered by this Company, may desire to remove 
their insurances, are informed that no experse will be incurred by 
such removal. 

BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary in London, 





| MARINE INSURANC 





SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 






Offices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporativn, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 

Profits are added as a Bonvs to Policies. or paid in Cash, or ap- 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 

The Assured are exempt from all liability Of Partrership. 

A Low Fixed Kate wichout participation i” Profits. 

Parties proceeding out of tie limits of Europe are liberally 
treated. 

FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 

Prospectuses free on personal of written application. 

JOUN LAURENCK, Secretary. 


(THE ART-JOURNAL for APRIL is published 
this day, Price Half-a-Crown. 
G. Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. 


7 HE VERNON GALLERY. The Two 

Engravings from the Vernon Collection of Pictures, 
published in the Art-Joursa for April, are “ Youth and 
Pleasure,” Eugraved by Sharpe, from the Painting by W. 
Etty, R.A. ; and ‘ Cuttage Children,’? Engraved by Shaw, 
from the Painting by Gaiasborough. 


‘THE VERNON GALLERY. The Volume of 

the Art-JouRNAL for 1849 contains Twenty-five En- 
gravings of Pictures in the Vernon,Gallery, engraved in the 
finest line manner, by the most eminent engravers of the 
day ; and this series of beautiful works of British Art are 
thus issued at a cost to the purchaser of Thirty-One Shillings 
and Sixpence; the same Volume containing in addition 
Twelve Engravings, on Steel, ot British Sculpture, and about 
Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood, 

The VERNON GALLERY—Proors of the Engravings, 
A limited number of Proof Impressions of Engravings of 
Pictures in the Vernon Gallery have been taken, and are 
issued Monthly, to Subscribers. ‘hese Proofs cannot but 
largely increase in value; and early application is recom- 
mended on the part of those who desire to preserve beau- 
tifal copies of the National Collection. 


By ORDER of the 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS of the ADMIRALTY, 


This Day is Published, Svo., 5s., 
THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1853: to 
which is added a SUPPLEMENT, containing the latest 


Elements of the newly-discovered Vianets Flora, Iris, Metis, 
Hebe, Astraa, Hyveia, aud Neptune; with an Ephemeris of 
each, for the Year 1830. 

“THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC” for 1850, 51, and 52, may still 


e 5 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Will be Published the First Week in April, price 1s. 6d. 
‘LECTRIC TELEGRAPH MANIPULATION, 
By CHARLES V. WALKER, Superintendaut_of Elec- 
tric a to the South Lastern Railway Company. 
Author of * Electroty pe ne ge roe all Editor of the * ‘I rans- 
actions, &c., of the Electrical Society ;” of the “ Electrical 
Magazine,” &c., &c. Illustrated by numerous Diagrams of 
the Apparatus, Drawings of Stations, Offices, \Plans, Maps, 
Views, &c. 3 . 
London: Georce Knicut & Sons, Foster-lane, Cheapside. 
Sold by ali Booksellers and at the Railway Stations. 


Now Ready, Gratis, and Free by Post, — 

DJULAU * CO.S QUARTERLY LIST, No. 6, of 
NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other Foreign Works, 

recently published on the Contineut, aud imported by 
DULAU & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


OLD LONDON ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, Part IL., containing 6 Plates, imp. 4to. 
ESTIGES of OLD LONDON: a Series of 
finished Etchings from Original Drawings, with Descrip- 
tions. Historical Associations aud other References, by y 
WYKEHAM ARCHER. Price 6s.; India Proofs, 10s. 6d. ; 
coloured after the Original Drawings, 12s. 
AVID LOGUE, l'leet-street. 





MONTGOMERY’S CHRISTIAN LIFE—THIRD 
EDITION 
Elegantly printed, in_a pocket Volume, price 5s., the Third 
Edition, revised, of a 
‘HE CHRISTIAN LIFE: a MANUAL of 
SACRED VERSE. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
M.A., Author of © Lhe Omnipresence of the Deity.” 

RIvVINGTONs, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and W aterloo Place. 


Just published, _ 
\ 7M. & A. SMITH’S BOOK OF “ AUTHEN- 
TICATED TARTANS of the CLANS and FAMILIES 

of SCO'LAND.” Painted by Machinery. Consisting of about 
70 different Patterns, executed in a style which exactly imi- 
tates the textile fabric. With Genealogy of the Clans, and 
Maps showing their Lerritories. : ‘ ; 

Introductory Essay on the Scottish Gael, by a Member of 
the “Antiquarian Society of Scotland,” to which learned 
body this volume is, with permission, inscribed, Price, hand- 
somely, bound, #3 3s. 3 p ait 

Wa. and A. Smit, Mauchline, Ayrshire, and 61,¢ harlotte- 
Street, Birmingham: or, at their Agent, (ts CHAFPER, 6), 
Lisle-street, London,,where the Irade will be supplied on the 
usual terms. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXIL, 
is Published TH1s Day. 
CONTENTS: 
I. GiAcoMo T.EOPARDI AND HIS WRITINGS. 
Il. RANKE’s House OF BRANDENBURGH. 
Lig QUEEN's COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Vv. 


-— 


. Grore’s History OF GREECE. 
UrQUHART’s PILLARS OF HERCULES. 


we Facts 1N FIGURES. 
VII. Tae DuTiFUL SON. 
ViIL. CunNtncHAM’s HANDBOOK OF LONDON. 
IX. BaxTER’s IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


X. 
X. Lorp LIEUTENANT CLARENDON. 
XI. Louis Paripre. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXIV., for April. Price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 
CONTENTS: 
‘THE MINISTERIAL MEASURES. 
BrRITAtn’s PROsPERITY. A NEw SONG. 
My PENINSULAR MEDAL. BY AN OLD PENINSULAR. 
‘THE DWARF AND THE OAK TREE. A VISION OF 1850. 
FEsTUs. 
CASH AND PEDIGREE. 
Carrp’s HicgH FARMING HARROWED. 
‘THE CLEARING OF THE GLENS. 
Dies BoREALES. No. VI. “CHRISTOPHER UNDER CAN- 
Vass, 
Witt1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by alt Beokestiers. 


On April Ist, jiten te Oh, No II., New Series, of 
THE ARCHAZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, 


A RECORD of the ANTIQUITIES of WALES 
and its MARCHES, and the Journal of ‘* THe Cam- 
BRIAN Seuamennesess, Association, "¢ —— a Guerterty), 
containing Papers by J. O. Westwood, ev. J. Williams, 
Ftoulkes, E- A. Freeman (Architecture of Llandaff 
Cathedral), &c., &e., with illustrations by Jewitt. 
lso, now completed, Rais 1ls., cloth lettered, Vol, IV., 
First Series, for 1849. IT. and III. may still be had, price 
lls. each, with ros he illustrations on copper and w ood. 
On the 15th of A pril will be published, reprinted from the 
Archaologia Cambrensis, 
FP NOTES on the Architectural Antiquities of the District “=f 
Gower in Glamorganshire. With illustrations on copper. 
E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity. College, 
Oxford, Author of the “ History of Architecture,” price 2s. 
OBSERVATIONS on the Stone of St. Cadtan, at Towyn. 
With an illustration. By J. O. Westwoop, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.L.S., and the Rev. J. WiLtiaMs, (ab Ithel), price 1s. 
DRUIDIC STONES. By the Rev. J. Wmu1aMs. Price 1s. 
The subscription to the Cambrian Archzolozical Association 
is #1 annually, for which Members will have forwarded to 
them the Journal as published, quarterly, and, in addition, an 
Annual Volume. of important antiquarian matter, ana a 
Ticket of Admission to the General Meeting. 
London: W. PIcKERING. Tenby: R. Mason. 





On the \st of April, 
No. 10, Price 5s.; published Quarterly, 


‘THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE. 
Edited by Joun Kitto, D.D, F.S.A. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JUSTIN MaRtTyR 
ON THE APOSTLE res RESIDENCE AT ROME. 
‘THE IGNATIAN EPISTLE 
HEBREW POETRY OF THE “MIDDLE AGEs, 
BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD. 
PoruLaR BiBiicaAL LECTURES. 
ELEMENTS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
INSPIRATION OF THE AUTHORS OF SCRIPTURE. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—Reconsidered ‘Texts. —Definition of 
Miracles.—Dr. W. L. Alexander, and Dr. 8. VP. 
Tregelles. 
NOTICES OF BOOKs. 
BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE.—LIsTs OF Books. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court: Edinburgh, OLIVER and Boyp: Dublin, J. Ropert- 
son, Grafton-street. 


“FAMILIAR IN THEIR Moutus as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakspeare. 
On the 30th of March was published the First Sauter of 
OUSEHOLD WOR 


“ 
A Weekly Journal, designed for the Instruction Se 
tertainment of all Classes of Readers. Conducted by CH RLES 
DICKENS. Publishing Weekly, price 2d., or aangel tor 
Post, 3d. Also in Monthly Parts. 
OFFICE, 16, Wellington street, North. 
March 30, 1850. 














LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON’S EUROPE, 
This day is published, 
ALISON’ S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


Vor. XIII. ot the Liprary EpItTion. This Edition i . 
handsomely printed, in demy octavo,on superfine paper, to 
range with Standard Editions of the English Historians, and 
is EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS, 

Vol. XIV., completing this Edition, will contain a ver 
—_ compiled INDEX, and will be ‘published on the Ist oF 


A REISSUE OF THE ATLAS, 


to accompany THE LIBRARY EDITION OF ALIsoN’s History, 
is publishing in Mesthhy Parts, chronologically arranged, in 
my 4to. Price 3s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Orders received by all Booksellers, 








NEW WORKS 
To be published in APRIL and MAY. 


Col. W. MURE’S CRITICAL HIS- 
TORY of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of AN- 
CIENT GREECE. 3 vols. 8vo. 


The Rey. C. MERIVALE’S HIS- 
_" of ROME underthe EMPIRE. Vols. I. and II. 


III. 

MODERN STATE TRIALS 

REVISED and ILLUSTRATED. By W. C. TOWN- 
SEND, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Iv. 
Mr. 8. LAING’S OBSERVATIONS 
on the SOCIAL and POLITICAL STATE of the EURO- 
PEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849. 8r0. 


Vv. 
ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CON- 
TRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By 
HENRY ROGERS. 2 vols. 8vo. 


VI. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETI- 
CAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8yo, 


vit. 
ALETHEIA;; or, the Doom of Mytho- 
logy : with other Poems, By WILLIAM C. M. KENT. 
lfmo. 


The STATISTICAL COMPANION 
—— By T. C. BANFIELD and C. R. WELD. Fcap. 


- Ix. 

Mr.A.K. JOHNSTON’S NEW 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY: forming a complete 
General Gazetteer, 8yo. 


+. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 
GARDENING. New Edition (1850. Corrected, &c. by 
Mrs. LOUDON. 8vo. with 1,000 Woodcuts. 
*,* Also in 10 Monthly Parts, 5s. each, from May 1. 


xl. 
LOUDON’S HORTUS  BRITAN- 
NICUS. New Edition (1850). Corrected, &c. by Mrs. 
LOUDON and W.H, BAXTER. 8vo. ‘ 


Sir W. J. HOOKER’S BRITISH|4 


FLORA. New Edition (185), Corrected by the Author 
and Dr. WALKER-ARNOTT. Fcap. 8vo. Plates. 


XIII. 
HEALTH, DISEASE, and REMEDY 
FAMILIARLY and PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED in 
RELATION to the BLOOD. By Dr.G. MOORE. Post 8vo. 


XIV. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES: with 
Commentary and Practical and Devotional Suggestions. By 
the Rev. F. C. COOK, M.A. a 8vo. 


The DOMESTIC ‘LITURGY. By the 
Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. New Edition, pr dance 
from ‘The Family Chaplain.’ a 10s. 6d, 


The FAMILY CHAPLAIN. By the 
Rev, THOMAS DALE, M.A. New Edition, separated 
from * The Domestic Liturgy.’ 4to. 12s. 


The EARL’S DAUGHTER. By the 


Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ ‘Laneton Parsonage,’ &c. 
Feap. 8yo- 


PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 


By HARRY HIEOVER. With 2 Plates—‘ Going like 
Workmen,”’ and ‘‘ Going like Muffs,’’ Feap. Svo. 5s. 


XIX. 
Mr. THOMAS TATE’S EXPERI- 
MENTAL CHEMISTRY: or, Familiar Introduction to the 
Science of Agriculture. Feap. 8vo. with Woodcuts. 


xx. 
Dr. COPLAND on the CAUSES, 
NATURE, and TREATMENT of PALSY, and APO- 
PLEXY. ‘Post 8vo, 


Sir B.C. BRODIE’s PATHOLOGICAL 


and SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS on DISEASES of the 
JOINTS. New Edition, 8vo 


XXII. 

Dr. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE. 
New Edition (1850), thoroughly revised, corrected, and 
improved. 8vo, 

LONDON : 
“LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 








————— 
ey 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF H.R.H. EDWARD DUKE OF 


With Extracts from his Coseapeniionss and Original 
Letters, now First Published, 
By the REV. ERSKINE NEALE, (Rector of Kirton.) 
Author of ‘* Closing Scenes,” &c. 
8vo, with Portrait, &c., 14s. bound. 
THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
I 


OR, THE FALL OF ROME, 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


THE HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY’S NEW work, 
The Second Ediiion of 
THE CITIES AND WILDS OF 
ANDALUSIA. 
By THE HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 
2 vols., post Svo., 21s. 
New Work by the Author of “ Dr. ee, 9 “The 


JOH N 8 6 N; 
HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND DEATH. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ DR. HOOKWELL,” 
“THE eaene —— &e. 


THE savENTH VOLUME OF 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 


Containing the First Volume of the Conquest of Peru, 
Crown 8vo., neatly bound, 6s, 
N.B.—Prescott’s Historical Works will be concluded next 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in senate to Her Majesty.) 








London : Longman, Brown, and Co.; 


J. Snow; J. Cornish. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FESTU: 
EADY, fcep. 8vo., with pa + Illustration, 
cloth, gilt, price 4s. 6d., 


THE ANGEL WORLD, 
AND OTHER POEMS, 

By PHILIP JAMES BAI 

LONDON: W, PICKERING, a: 


LONDON : Printed by WILLIAM FREELI 
300, Strand (at the Office M. Al 

Published by him at the LI 
Strand, inthe county of Middievex, 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Just published, 4 vols. 8vo., price 48s, cloth, 
A New Edition, revised and continued to the present time, of 
A OSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, 
e James Murpock, D.D. 
Henry Soames, M.A., Rector of Stapleford-Tawney, Essex. 


Edited, with additions by 


Hamilton and Co.; 

; Whittaker and Co. ; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; ; Hatchard and Son; T. Bumpas; 
Capes "and Son; E. Hodgson; Houlston and Co.; H. Wash- 
bourne; Cowie ‘and Co.; Nisbet and Co. ; 
; Bigg and Son; J. Bain; Ss . Bagster and 
‘Stevens "and Norton; Bickers and Bush; W. J. 
sn W. White; G. Willis; J. Green; G. Routledge; 
Oxford ; "J. H. Parker. 


* G. Bohn; T. 


DOWNING “STREET 


« LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS.” 
EDITED BY THOMAS CARLYLE 
London; CuarpMan & HAtt, 186, Strand. 
NEW POEM, BY MR. BROWNING. 
On Monday will be published, in Fep. 8vo., cloth, price 6h, 


CHRISTMAS-EVE and EASTER-DAY, 


BY ROBERT BROWNING 
Author of “ Paracelsus,’’ &c., &c. 
: CHAPMAN & ; Halt, 186, Strand. 


LEY. 


NG JERDAN, of No. 
No. 340, Strand,) 


OF! FICE, ae 
March 30th, 180: 
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